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INTRODUCTION 


It was while casually reading Unitarian history of a 
century ago that I suddenly became deeply aware of the striking 
analogy between slavery and capitalism as moral evils, and like- 
wise the profound similarities between the struggles to abolish 
each of them. Especially illuminating to the present critical 
attitude of the church toward capitalism is the story of the re- 
lation between Christianity and the antislavery movement a cent- 
ury ago. And to me, about to enter the Unitarian ministry, it is 
highly enlightening to observe the problems and the tactics of 
Unitarian ministers of that day who faced the moral question of 
slavery, and to attempt to translate that story into contemporary 
ethical life. 

Among the most courageous of the Unitarian ministers of 


a century ago who faced the problem of slavery as & paramount mor- 


al issue, was Samuel Joseph May. The development of his attitudes 
toward the great moral problem of his day has been for me a very 
valuable subject for study. I was pleased to learn from Rev. W. 
W. W. Argow, of the May Memorial Church, Syracuse, New York, that 
Professor W. FP. Galpin, of Syracuse University (not a Unitarian) 
had been similarly attracted to a study of the life of Samuel J. 
May, through the fact that May was one of the pioneers of the 
American Peace Movement; peace is Professor Galpin's especial 
historical interest. I have had the benefit of a brief discussion 
of the subject with Professor Galpin. 


The two published works dealing with the life of Samuel 


ra 

Je May , a Life edited by T. J. Mumford and others, and May's 
own Recollections of Our Antislavery Conflict, while remarkably 
accurate, in many respects are too modest to reveal some of the 
most significant parts of May's life. Besides a few memorial 
tributes in pamphlet form, issued after his death, the only other 
known work on May is a brief Master of Arts thesis in the His- 
tory Department of Syracuse University. 

This thesis is to be an interpretation of the life of 


May with especial reference to his antislavery activities, from 


the point of view of drawing analogies be tween the conduct and 
attitude of a Unitarian minister of a camtury ago-in the anti- 
slavery agitation, and the current agitation against the moral 
evils of capitalism. It will not be a complete record of the 
life of May. He was an unusually active person, and there are 
many questions coneerning incidents in his life which remain to 
be clarified. I shall mention only one as an example. Recorded | 
at noon of November 21, 1843, in book of deeds #84, page 378, 
of Onondaga County, New York, is an indenture dated November 
first of that year, which names Samuel J. May as one of half a 
dozen trustees to hold several thousand acres of land in trust, 


to be used for a communist colony,. wich, according to the terms 


of the indenture, would embody all the then current Utopian ideas. 


ee 
‘ 


lon December 1, 1848, a printed prospectus was issued by / 


L. We. Hall of Syracuse, proposing to issue, at one dollar, a 
selection of May's writings: "May's Miscellanies,” on Education, 

Temperance, Slavery, War, The Treatment of Criminals, amd dis- 
courses on a variety af theological and moral subjects. A copy 
of the prospectus is now in the Gerrit Smith papers at he ¢ gall | 

' University. Smith promptly sent in his dollar, but apparently __ 
the book was never published. | 
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A copy of the deed, I found in the files of the Onondaga Histor- 
ical Society, but I could find no further evidence of May's part 
in this strange venture. Did he actually function as trustee? 
Was he sympathetically interested in these matters? This is but 
a sample of some of the questions which must be answered before 
a definitive biography can be written. I might add the fact that 
when May's home on James Street in Syramse burned, shortly after 
his death, apparently a great many of his letters perished also. 
Some of his voluminous correspondence has found its way into 
other collections, and has thereby become available. — 
Yet enough of May's story is known to give to anyone who 
will read it sympathetically a profound example of courage, and 
a stirring challenge, in facing the great moral issues of our 


day. Such, at least, is the purpose of this study. 


CHAPTER I 
PORMATIVE INPLUENCES OF EARLY CAREER — 


Samuel Joseph May was born in Boston, September 12, 1797, 
son of Joseph May, one of SG CR wno in 1785 voted to make 
those alterations in the Liturgy which separated King's Chapel 
from the Trinitarian communion. The father was also one of the 
small but resolute congregation who, in 1787 on their own author- 
ity, ordained James Preeman to be their minister. The boy born in 
1797 had, therefore, a sturdy Unitarian background.+ 

His youth, spent with brothers and sisters in then un- 
crowded Boston, is not of especial significance, . save insofar as 
impressions of plastic youth point to later character. Two in- 
cidents May himself records as predisposing him in favor of sym- 
pathy with the negro.” 

As a boy of five, he attended for some time a school in 
which he sat upon the same bench and recited in the same class 
"with a boy whose skin was as dark as a starless night, but whose 
Spirit was as bright and joyous as a cloudless noon-day." The 
little negro was the favorite of all the children. Another in- 
cident, occurring about the same time, perhaps helped shape his 
life-long respect for the negro race. While running away from a 
dog, little Samuel fell and knocked’ himself unconscious. On:re- 


covering consciousness, he found himself in the arms of a large 


1T.J.Mumford, et al, Memoir of Samuel Joseph May, (Bos- 
ton, 1873), c. I, relates in full his S genealogy and boyhood. 


ra 
Ibid., p. 10. 


) 


black woman, who comforted him, and carried him to his mother. 
Young Samuel also learned to admire and respect a local Jewish 
family, although it was then customry to teach children to des- 
pise Jews. The fact that May himself recalls these incidents 
fifty or more years later, tems to show that they made a deep 
impression upon him as a boy. 

His school and college life passed uneventfully. May re- 
cords his own dissatisfaction with his academic work. Early in 
his Junior year, he determined to devote his life to the Christ- 
ian ministry, and shaped his studies thereafter to that end. 


Harvard Divinity School was as yet barely organized, and students 


would frequently go to live near a distinguished theologian, seek- 
ing their guidance. Dr. Ware, Professor Norton, and Professor 
Prisbie were May's advisers, in an informal, yet thorough educa- 
tion. In the course of his studies, May developed the normal 
quota of doubts, but weathered them successfully. During the later 
years of his college career, May became acquainted with the ven- 
erable Noah Worcester, then an ardent peace advocate. The first 
great reform which May later espoused was that of peace. 

May began preaching in 1820, and in that same year applied 
to the Boston Association of Ministers for their "approbation." 
He filled various pulpits irregularly. One trip took him to New 
York, to fulfill a preaching engagement which Dr. Channing was 
prevented from keeping. From there, May proceeded on a visit to 
Baltimore and Washington. It was during the course of this visit 
that May first saw a gang of negro slaves being sent South, a 
Sight that had the same effect on him as it was to have upon 


Abraham Lincoln, several years later. While in Baltimore, May 
lipid., p. 15. ee 
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conferred with the Rev. JaredSparks concerning the possibility of 
gathering a Unitarian congregation in Richmond. But just as he 
was about to mail a letter to Rey. Sparks from his home in Mass- 
‘ achusetts, there came to his door twe gentlemen from the church 
in Brooklyn, Sonnecticut, carrying an invitation to him to become 
their minister. "How different might have been my course in life 
if this /Richmond/ plan had been carried into operation" wrote 
May, years later. "It does not seem possible; but I might have 
befome reconciled to slavery, or so overborne by the influence of 
slaveholders as to have been awed into silence respecting the 
great abomination, ‘the sum of all villainies.' On the whole, I 
am grateful to the Sovereign Disposer of events that I was with- 
held from the great temptation." 

After much hesitation, May accepted the call to the Brook- 
lyn church. On March 13, 1822, he was ordained as an "evangelist" 
in Chauncy Place Church, and on Sunday, March 17, he began his 
ministry in the "Pirst Ecclesiastical Society,” of Brooklyn, Conn- 
ecticut. May immediately set to work as though the ministry in 
this village were to be his life task. 

The Brooklyn church was the sole representative of the 
Unitarian point of view in the entire state. May perceived that 
it would take more than merely his preaching to overcome the 
misrepresentations of the Orthodox, and to spread widely his own 
liberal gospel. He began the publication, therefore, in January, 
1823, of his own paper, "The Liberal Christian," which appeared 
fortnightly for over a year.” In the opening editorial, May 
depicted the purpose of his enterprise as being to encourage the 


— 
 ————— 


1S bid. » Pe 75- 


“Bound volume in Harvard Library. 
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spirit of free religious inguiry. Christianity had been corrupted, 
he wrote. The Reformation has only started. There is much dark- 
ness in the Christian religion concerning certain doctrines. But 
he added: the reforming "we should prefer to do, if it were pos- 
sible, without questioning the wisdom or censuring the temper of 
any of our fellow Christians.” And to cow that he really meant 
freedom of inquiry, he announced that half of the space of his 
paper would be open to letters from readers. In the course of a 
year, there appeared several doctrinal articles by May, on "Rev- 
elation,” "The Nature of Christ," "Unitarian Belief," and "The 
Trinity.” While not theological classics, these essays, together 
with excerpts from other works printed in "The Liberal Christian," 
tend to show the direction of his theological development. Even at 
this early date, moral good was for him the great purpose of 
Christianity. He had, therefore, a solid background for his views 
on practical reforms: one reason why his devotion to them was 
more than ephemeral. 

In order to have May's tenure of the ministry appear as 
importent as any other, an impressive ceremony of installation 
was held in the Brooklyn Church on November 5, 1823.1 Represent- 
atives from a dozen or more churches assembled at nine in the morn- 
ing, to form the examining Council. Rev. Dr. Whitney, the last 
Orthodax minister of the parish, handed in a written statement of 
objection to May's qualifications, but the Society overruled it, 
and unanimously chose May. At eleven ‘o'clock the Council proceed- 
ed to the Meeting House, where a large audience had already 


assembled. Dr. James Walker of Charlestown was the preacher. 


supe liberal Christian,” p. 137, et seq. 
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He told May? that morality mist be preached, not lectured; and 
pot a morality of convenience, but a morality “connecting the 
creature with the Creator, earth with heaven, time with eternity, 
and stretching itself out, in all its obligations, motives, and 
consequences, from everlasting to everlasting." The manner, how- 
ever, should be marked with great plainness and directness. The 
charge” was given by the venerable Dr. James Preeman, of King's 
Chapel. Let practical exhortation follow speculative discourse 
as the conclusion, said he. Practical preaching is the most dif- 
ficult and the most important af duties. inveigh not against the 
sins of India, but against those in sieht Look also at men of 
your own times, and not so much at those of a former age, urged 
Dr. Preeman. And the course of May's life thenceforth in compliance 
with that charge may be taken as evidence of the deep impression 
it made upon him. : 

May thus began his career as @ simple parish minister. But 
it did not take him long to heed the injunction of Dr. Freeman. He 
found the public schools of Connecticut in bad condition, and spoke 
out against the evils. Immediately he was elected to the local 
school committee.° Dr. Noah Worcester's peace sentiments at once 
4 


found a place in May's sermons. 


In one of these, "On the Treatment of Enemies," he undertook 


ljames Walker, Sermon at the Installation of Samuel J. May, 
(Boston: John B. Russell, 1824) 
“James Freeman, Eighteen Sermons end a Charge, 
(Cambridge: 1829). 


SMumford, op. cit., p. 87. 4Ibid., p. 83. 
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to answer the vexing question, to what extemt does Christianity 
enjoin forbearance, under insults and injuries of every kina? 
May considered the Biblical injunction, "love your enemies," very 
plain. But the history of Christianity showed a glaring aversion, 
in practice, to Jesus Christ's doctrine of long-suffering. Yet we 
are not to have the same kind of love for enemies. "We may not 
cherish any malevolence towards an enemy; but ought to hold our- 
selves in readiness, at any moment, to do him a favor, to give 
and receive from him the a kindnesses of life, in the hope 
that we shall thus overcome evil with good--chenge his feelings 
toward us-~-and meet the obduracy of his heart.” We are not to 


evince insensibility to wrong, yet we are not to avenge ourselves, 


either. "If we neglect to obey these precepts, to follow the 
guidance of the spirit which dictated them, despising the laws of 
charity, and giving way to our feelings of ey Seer and ill 
will, until we have irritated a fellow man to such a degree that 
he threatens to destroy, or injure us greatly, we wey not, with 
permission from our Master, avert the evil by destroying or in- 
juring him." Indirect and secret vengeance are also wicked. "If 
the insult or injury is wholly unprovoked, you may mildly, though 
firmly, remonstrate, show your offending brother his error, and 
try to win him back by your benignity--unfeigned, heart felt 
benignity. If all your charitable endeavors fail, and there ap- 
pear on his part a determined hostility to you, it is not your 
duty to court. his company; but it is your duty not to show even > 
then, a solicitude to avoid it. And whenever you do meet, your 


Master enjoins it upon you to show him kindness.” 


lpne Liberal Preacher, sermon vi, n.d. Copy in Harvard 
library. 
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August 16, 1826, the Windham County Peace Society was 
formed, with May as its leading spirit. One of his parishoners 
was chosen moderator, and May himself became Gorresponding Sec- 
retary.” In 1829, May was still being re-elected Corresponding 
Secretary.” 

Another cause which claimed May's attention in these 
early years, as, indeed, it did the rest of his life, was temp- 
erance.® in this cause, however, May was not alone; for ‘there 
the Orthodox ministers were willing to join with him. 

In 1828 May was instrumental in forming a lyceum in 
Brooklyn, at which he was a frequent lecturer. * 

The first eight years of his pastorate in Brooklyn, he 
utilized to continue his theological education. In 1831 he pub- 
lished a seventy-two page pamphlet, in which he had the opportun- 
ity to display what theological erudition he had acquired thus 
fer.” He did it in a modest and a praiseworthy fashion, defending 
the right of Unitarians to a place in Christ's kingdom, and to a 
place at the conmunion table. In preparing it, he had read wide- 
ly, and not only in Scriptural treatises. But as yet there was 
not the motive power of a great moral conviction, which should 
multiply tenfold the ardor of his religious conviction. That was 


to come a little later, in connection with his espousal of an- 


other great moral reform. 


1s, J. May, The Peace Society of Windham County, its 
Institution, Sentiments, and Purposes, (Brooklyn, Conn.: Advert- 
iser Press, 1827). Copy in the Boston Public Library is a gift 
of S. J. May to his classmate, George B. Emerson. 


“rhira Annual Report of the Windham County Peace Society, 
(Brooklyn, Conn.: Holbrook and Webber, 1829). 


Swumfard, op. cit., p. 105, et seq. 4Tbid. p. 123. 


°s.J.May, Letters to Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., in Review of 


7 
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r y ge: ; Philemon 
"Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims,” (Hartford 

—————— 
Canfield, 1831) 


CHAPTER II 
ANTISLAVERY ENTHUSIASM 


The closing years of the Eighteenth century saw a rising 
sentiment against slavery, in the churches of America. But with 
the inv@mtion of the cotton gin, making the raising of cotton by 
means of slave labor so profitable an enterprise, moral sympathy 
for the abolition of slavery died apace. May's ministerial career 
began in this period when there was a distinct lull in the general 


moral antipathy to slavery. Only a few voices were now raised 
against it. The Sunday before he preached his first sermon, May 
heard the great Daniel Webster say:” "I invoke the ministers of 
our religion, that they proclaim its denunciation of these crimes, 
and add its solemm sanctions to the sata sath te of human laws. If 
the pulpit be silent whenever or wh@rever there may be a Sgpner 
bloody with this guilt within the hearing of its voice, the pulpit 
is false to its trust.” This paragraph denouncing slavery was 
stowed away in May's mind for several years. 

In 1825 he became deeply interested in a book on Slavery 
by the Rev. John Rankin, a Presbyterian minister of Kentucky. But 
his interest did not manifest itself in a profound conviction at 
that time. In June, 1828, Benjamin Lundy, whose paper, "The Genius 


of Universal Emancipation,” was then virtually the only antislav- 


a 


1w.P.Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1679, (N.Y.: 
Century Co., 1885) vol. i, p. 213. 


“Mueford, op. cit., p. 139. 


f ‘ 
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I and preached to a 


ery voice in the country, visited Brooklyn, 
large audience in mye chur ch .® 

But it was not until tw years later that May's convic- 
tion against slavery became so strong, that he enlisted in the 
antislavery cause with genuine passion. In 1827, a young New Eng- 
lander of 22, William Lloyd Garrison, became convinced of the 
mor al wrong of sl avery .© In 1829 he went to Baltimore, saw some 
of the atrocities of slavery with his own eyes, and returned 
North, an apostle of the radical doctrine of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emanci pation of the slave. Garrison came to Boston, look- 
ing for a place to speak on the subject of slavery. The churches 
were closed to him, and Garrison announced that he would speak on 
the Common, if no hall were obtained. Abner Kneeland finally of- 
fered him the use of Julien Hall, where his "infidel's society” 
met, and on Priday Evening, October 15, 1830, the first lecture 
was given. Garrison, then an orthodox Baptist, disavowed any sym- 
pathy with the "infidel”™ principles of Abner Kneeland before he 
began speaking. 

It happened that S. J. May was visiting Boston the day 
Garrison was to speak. He had heard of Garrison, and read some of 


his writings; he also knew of Garrison's connection with Benjamin 


lundy. May was, of course, eager to see him, and together with his 


brother-in-law, A. B. Alcott, and his cousin, Samuel E. Sewall, 


went to Julien Hall. May relates their experience as follows:* 


a 


linia... pe 140. “w.P.Garrison, Ope cit., & pe 213- 


“Ibid., I, p. 212 et seq. 


4s amue 1 J- May, Some Recollections of our Antislavery 


Conflict, (Boston: Pie lds, Osgood, &Co., 1869), p. 19, ‘set seq. 
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« « « e He exhibited in graphic sketches and glowing colors 

the suffering of the enslaved, and denounced the plan of 
Colonization as devised and adapted to perpetuate the system, 

and intensify the wrongs of American slavery, and therefore 

utterly undeserving of the patronage of lovers of liberty and : 
friends af humanity. 


Never before was I s affected by the speech af man. When 
he had ceased speaking I said to those around me: "That is a 
providential man; he is a prophet; he will shake our nation 
to its centre, but he will shake slavery out of it. We ought 
to help him. Come, let us go and give him our hands." Mr. 
Sewall and Mr. Alcott went up with me, and we introduced each 
other. I said to him: "Mr. Garrison, I am not sure that I can 
indorse all you have said this evening. Much of it requires 
careful consideration. But I am prepared to embrace you. I 
am sure you are called to a great work, and I mean to help 
you." Mr. Sewall cordially assured him of his readiness also 
to co-operate with him. Mr. Alcott invited him to his home. 
He went, and we sat with him until twelve that night, lis- 
tening to his discourse, in which he showed plainly that 
immediate, unconditional emancipation, without expatriation, 
was the right of every slave, and could not be withheld by 
his master an hour without sin. That night my soul was bap- 
tized in his spirit, and ever since I have been a disciple 
and fellow-laborer of William Lloyd Garrison. 


The hearing of Mr. Garrison's lectures was a great epoch 
in my own life. The impression which they made upon my soul 
has never been effaced; indeed, they moulded it anew. They 
gave a new direction to my thoughts, a new purpose to my 
ministry. I had become a convert to the doctrine of "“inmmed- 
iate, unconditional emanci pation,--liberation from slavery 
without expatriation." 


The following Sundey, May was to preach in the Summer 
Street Church. 


- e« e eOf course I could not again speak to a congregation, 
as a Christian minister, and be silent respecting the great 
iniquity af our nation. The only sermon I had brought from 
my home in Connecticut, that could be made to bear on the 
subject, was one on Prejudice. ....e- SO I touched it up 
as well as I could, interlining here and there words and 
sentences which pointed in the new direction to which my 
thougts and feelings so strongly tended, and wry ting at 
its close what used to be called an improvement. ~ 


The minister for whom May preached was much displeased. 


He reproved May, and gave him to understand that never again 


— 


lipid., pp. 20-21. 
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should he have the opportunity to violate the sanctity of that 
pulpit. And never again did May speak from it: 


. A few days later, May gave his sermon on Prejudice to 
his friend Henry Ware, Jr., for publication as an American Unitar- 
ian Association tract. Ware was not then the antislavery sympath- 
izer which he later became, and so he insisted that May's slavery 


interlineations be deleted! 


"What a pity,” wrote May, years later, 


"that my words in 
that sermon, respecting slavery, were not published in the tract. 
They might have helped a little to commit our Unitarian denomina- 


tion much earlier to the cause of impartial liberty. .. ni 


—eeee 


| 


Meanwhile, the lifelong comradeship in the antislavery |= 


cause, between Garrison end May, was being cemented. Just a few 


weeks after his return from Boston, May wrote to Garrison:* 


My dear friend: 
I am anxious to know what you are ding in the great 
cause you have espoused and with what success. Have many 
united in your plans, or are you still opposed by almost 
every body? Since my return, Slavery has been the topic of 
frequent conversations. Many here are willing to hear the 
truth and espouse it. Meny others are afraid to do wholly 
gh Ue a 


A month later, he wrote:° 


e « e« ethe Liberator is edited with great Spirit, and in the 
main with a good spirit. I have seen but little against which 
I could make a mark of disapprobation. The subject you have 
taken up is one of momentous and imminent consequence to our 
nation and to the world. ... 


May's genial sympathy and bold support had won Garrison's \ 
instant affection, so that in the second number of his Liberator, 


there appeared this tribute, to one then unnamed: * 1] 


1Ibid., De 24. “Letter of Jan. 56, 1831, in Be. PB Le | 


“Letter of May to Garrison, Feb. 6, 1631, in B. PB. L. 
aw. PR. Garrison, Op. cit., I, pe 273. 
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Friend of mankind! for thee I fondly cherish 
Th' exuberance of a brother's glowing love; 
And never in my memory shall perish 1 
Thy name or worth--so time shall truly prove: 
Thy spirit is more gentle than a dove, 
Yet hath an angellfs energy and scope; 
Its flight is towering as the heaven above, 
And with the outstretched earth doth bravely cope. 
Thou standest on an eminence so high 
All nations congregate around its base; 
There, with a kindling soul and piercing eye, 
The wrongs and sufferings of thy kind dost trace: 
Thy country is the world--thou know'st no other-- 
And every man, in every clime, thy brother! 


Garrison wrote to May as his "beloved friend;"* but their 


correspondence was laden with much mutual criticism of ideas. In 


an eight page handwritten letter, May be gan: ° 


My dear friend: 

No subject which Christian benevolence has suggested to 
our consideration is so deeply interesting to me as that to 
which you have dedicated yourself. And I love with all my 
heart the fearless, self-devoted spirit wnich will bear you 
on to great achievements in the cause of human good, if it 
does not prompt you to defy, and by defying, to arouse too 
many opposing spirits at once. To be frank with you, my 
brother, much of the apprehension which I felt and expressed 


to you last fall, is again awakened. ... .« 

May stated that he ras of wnat was said in the 
Liberator, but that Garrison's language had been too severe, his 
censures too indiscriminate. He suggested that those on the 
slaves’ side should not air inside disputes publicly, for fear of 
disrupting the united front. May argued that if they could get 
slave sympathizers to do anything that made them admit they had 
been in the wrong, they were started on the road to reformation. 


He had the opportunity to visit Garrison in Boston, that year, 


and undertook to remonstrate with him over his lack of moderation. 


a — —_ es 


+ and it did? “Letter of Peb. 14, 1831. 


“Letter of May to Garrison, Mar. 25, 1831, in Be Pe Le 
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They went for a walk together, and May relates this story:+ 


I informed him how mech troubled I had become for fear 
he was damaging the cause he had so much at heart by the 
undue severity of his style. He listened to me patiently, 

' tenderly. . . -« "Some of the epithets you use, though not 
perhaps too severe, are not precisely applicable to the sin 
you denounce, and so may seem abusive.” "Ahi" he rejoined, 
"until the term 'slaveholder’ sends as deep a feeling of 
horror to the hearts of those who hear it applied to any one 
as the terms ‘robber,’ 'pirate,’' ‘murderer’ do, we must use 
and multiply epithets when cond emning the sin of him who is 
guilty of the ‘sum of all villanies.'" "Oh," cried I, "my 
friend, do try to moderate your indignation, and keep more 
cool; why, you are all on fire.” He stopped, laid his hand 
upon my shoulder with a kind but emphatic pressure, that I 
have felt ever since, and said slowly, with deep emotion, 
"Brother May, I have need to be all on fire, for 1 have 
mountains of ice about me to melt." From that hour to this 
I have never said a word to Mr. Garrison, in complaint of 
his style. I am more than half satisfied now that he was 
right then, and we who objected were mistaken. 


"Last week I wrote anew my sermon on Slavery--and 
,preached it in an hour and a quarter to my people on Sunday as a 
preparation for the people's celebration of July 4th. I propose 


to preach the same next Sunday evening at Providence.” So wrote” 
+5, Je May, Recollections, p. 36. 


A letter, in which May argues against one of Garrison's 
ideas, concludes: "But enough of this--I fear I shall not con- 
vince you, for with all your good qualities, you are as pertina- 
cious of your opinions as I am. .. ." (Letter of S. J. May to 
W. L. Garrison, July 18, 1831, in B. P. L.) 


And in the same vein, the reply came through a friend: 
"., « e« « Mre- Garrison says he shall write you soon and he has no 
doubt that you are such an unprejudiced man that he shall soon 
make you a convert to his views of the Colonisation Society. ." 
(Letter of Henry E. Benson to S. J. May, Sept. 2, 1831, in 
Be Be Le) And he did: 


f1etter af July 5, 1831, in Be B lL. 


Cousin Samuel E. Sewall wrote to May and told him that 
his discourse produced a much better impression when he gave it 
in Boston than he supposed. (Letter of July 7, 1831, in Be P. L.) 


His friend Henry E. Benson wrote from Providence: "Your 
address was as far as I have heard well liked. The most bitter 
Opposers of the colored population say nothing against it. Still 
they do not seem ready to d anything. . ." (Letter of Henry E. 
Benson to S. J. May, Aug. 4, 1831, in B. PR. L.) 


bh 
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May to his friend Garrison. The sermon referred to was printed,~ 
shortly afterward, and became the first of a large number of 
antislavery pamphlets by S. J. May. In it we find May's anti- | 
slavery ideas virtually fully developed. He denied that the 
Constitution could compromise the "unalienable rights” of man. 
"Por when men agree to do wrong, they are under a higher oblig- 
ation to break, than to maintain the compact." As to the inex- 
pediency of meddling with slavery, "the pléa should ever be 
regarded with suspicion,” said May. "Inexpediency will generally 
be found to mean no more than present loss, or pain, or exposure, 
or even inconvenience.” Of course, the abolition of Slavery is 
to be accomplished by Ghristian means, 

Palsied be that tongue, which would counsel violence 
upon our Southern brethren, or would utter a syllable to 
excite their bondmen to insurrection. ... Violence of 
every sort is inconsistent with ow religion and our reason 
too; and frequently subverts the very purpose it would 
hasten to accomplish. It ought, therefore, to be of all 
things avoided by those who aim at the abolition of slavery. 


But with great perspicuity, May added: while we entreat 
the slaves to forbear violence, we have a duty. "The first thing 


to be done is to awaken the public sympathy in their wrongs-- 
to urge their peculiar claims upon the humanity and justice of 
the American people, and to prick the éonsciences of their op- 
pressors." 

"Life has nothing that should make us wish to retain it, 
if it can be retained only by the compromise of what is better 
than life," said May. 

Would such a vigorous attitude stir the passions of the 
nation into a Civil War? May did not think so. 


‘eee 


tsamuel J. May, Slavery in the United States, a dis- | 
course delivered in Brooklyn, Conn., July 3, 1831. (Boston: Gar- 
rison and Knapp, 1831) Copy in B. PB. L. is in bound volum of 
antislavery pamphlets given the library by Wendell Phillips. 
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If the friends of liberty and justice preserve a Christ- 
jan demeanor, their opponents will soon be disarmed of their 
resentment. It will be apparent to them that we are not 
enemies to slave owners, but to slavery--that we wish the 
oppressors no harm, only that the oppressed may go free. But 
we ought ever to be willing to suffer in the cause of human- 
ity, as well as to advocate it. .... To the admonitions 
of the timid and over-cautious, there need be but one reply 
--we have nothing to do with apprehension when duty is 
before us. 

The publication am dissemination af this discourse 
brought May into correspondence with several interesting individ- 
uals. Many of them objected to a statement made therein: "If our 
republic cannot stand but upon the necks of two millions of my 
fellow beings, let it fall, let it fall, though I be crushed 


beneath it.” They interpreted this to be a welcoming of civil war. 


"No,” protested May, unburdening his soul in a letter to Garri- 
son, "I would not have the nation plunge itself into one kind 
of 9g sy ery in order to escape from another. All 1 meant by 
wnat I have there said was to give a strong paraphrase of the 
maxim 'Piat justitia, ruat coelum.'" 

After this baptism into the movement, May became heavily 
involved in antislavery activity, besides his work as minister of 
the Brooklyn parish. He barely missed having the honor of being 
one Of the actual founders of the first Emancipation society in 
America. In November, 1831, he happened to be in Boston, and it 
was proposed to attempt the formation of an antislavery society. 


Fifteen sympathizers assembled at the office of Samuel E. Sewall. 
They agreed at the outset that if twelve of them could unite on 


lietter of Peb. 28, 1832. For meny years, Garrison 
served as a sort of "correspondence”™ father-confessor to May. 

An interesting paragraph on the technique of social 
change appears in the same letter: 

"The first step, in all public (as well as individual) 
improvement, is to make the public féel there is need of improve- 
ment. When this is done, and the people are brought to feel and 
Own that a change for the better must be made, then the best 
minds and hearts are brought to consider how it may be accomplished." 
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vital principles, they wuld organize. But after several hours’ 
discussion, only nine could be brought to agree upon Garrison's 
principle of immediate emancipation. They separated without or- 
ganizing. In January, 1832, the New England Antislavery Society 
was actually formed, but May's hom was then eighty miles from 
Boston; and in the dead of winter, before the advent of the rail- 
roads, it was impossible for him to be there, to share the honors 
of being a founder.* But at the first annual meeting of the New 
England Society, S.- J. May was elected a vice-president. ®May was 
also active in promoting the Providence Antislavery Society.®° He 
addressed the second quarterly meeting of the society, and wrote 
the Si Tas annual report. 7 

May’ did have the honor, however, of being one of the actual 
founders of the American Antislavery Society, at the meeting in 
Philadelphia, December 4, 1833. After taking an active part in the 
premisatsor meeting, he was made a vice-president. He returned 
from Philadelphia full of enthusiasm, and tried to win to the 
antislavery cause many of the leading Unitarian clergymen, but 


without much success. 6 


1 


“pirst Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the New 


Englend Antislavery Society, (Boston: Garrison & Knapp, 1833) 


S.- Je May, Recollections, pp. 30-32. 


Suntitled pamphlet of 12 pages, "A Concise and able de- 
fense of Abolition principles, prepared and published under dir- 
ection of the Providence Antislavery Society,” anonymously written, 
no date, but with "By S. J. May” written across the top in his own 
handwriting, and so catalogued by the Bostm Public Library. 


* provi dence Antislavery Society, Report and Proceedings 
of First Annual Meeting, Nov. 8, 1833. "By S. J. May” written 
across title page, and so catalogued by Cornell University Library. 


Philadelphia Antislavery Convention, Proceedings, (N.Y.: 
Dorr and Butterfield, 1833) sai ie re 


°w. B. Garrison, op. cit., I, pp. 463-464. 
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At the First Anniversary meeting of the American Antislavery 
Society, held in Boston in 1834, and at the New England Antislav- 
ery Convention, held later in the same ena i May was a dele gate.1 

But not all of May's reforming zeal took the form of mere 

platform speeches, and attending conventions.” Por early in 1833 
his sincerity was put to the test in a practical way. In the 
neighboring town of Plainfield, Miss Prudence Crandall had opened 
up a girls’ school, to which she admitted little negro children. 
The parents of the students did not object, but the townspeople 
became angry. May at once interested himself in her case, md 
risking bodily injury from the enraged citizenry, attended the 
town meeting, defending Miss Crandall's right to conduct her 
school as she wanted to do it. The incident went through many 
vicissitudes: she was tried under a law especially passed to keep 
out negroes; her school was set afire; and finally it had to be 
abandoned. But S. Je May fovueht for her to the ends” 


tpirst Annual Report of the American Antislavery 
Society, May lay 6, 1664. 


Proceed ings of the New England Antislavery Convention, 
May 27 to 2 S354. 


yes July; 1633, Mrs. Le Maria Child published her fam- 
ous An Appeal in Favor of that Class of Americans Called Africans, 
and dedicated it:to: "To the Rev. S. J. May of "Brooklyn, Conne, 
this volume is most respectfully inscribed as a mark of gratitude 
for his earnest and disinterested efforts in an unpopular but 
most righteous cause.” 

When May saw this, he was deeply moved, and said to his 
cousin Samuel, "Now, indeed, 1 must go forward. I can never draw 
back.” (Mumford, op. cit., pe 152) 

Ss, d.May, Recoliections, Ds 39 et seq. 

See also, "Report of the “rguments of Counsel in the 
Case of Prudence Crandall vs. State-of Connecticut, before the 
Supreme Court of Errors, at their session at Brooklyn, July Term, 
1834,"by a member of the Bar. (Boston: Garrison and Knapp) 

See also, "Letters to Andrew T. Judson, Esq. and others 
in Canterbury, remonstrating with them on their unjust and un- 
justifiable Procedure relative to Miss Crendall and her school 
for colored females,” by Samuel J. May, Minister of the Pirst 


Church in Brooklyn. (Brooklyn: Advertiser Press, 1833) 
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What was the relation of May's antislavery activity to 
that of his chosen profession, the Unitarian ministry, meanwhile? 
He performed faithfully the function of pastor of the little 
church in Brooklyn.1The duties of minister had first claim upon 
his time, amd in no sense can we say that he slighted his minis- 
terial duties. There had been no sign of difference between him- 
self and other Unitarian clergymen, thus far. But in August, 
1834, there appeared in pamphlet form a "Letter Addressed to the 
Editars of the Christian Examiner, by Rev. Samuel J. May," which 
began as follons:” 


It was with no little pain that I read, in the July num- 
ber of the Examiner, the remark of the reviewer of Prof. 
Palfrey's Sermons respecting Abolitionists, "ardent but mis- 
taken philanthropists," as he calls us; and also the quota- 
tion from one of the sermons, to which the remark is prefa- 
tory. We are so used to being misrepresented and abused in 
the common, licentious newspapers, that we have ceased to be 
disturbed by misrepresentations and abuse from that quarter. 
It is not, however, a light matter, in our estimation, that 
a grave periodical like the Examiner has lent its extensive 
influence to fix in the public mind the unjust suspicion, 
that we intend or wish to interfere in any improper manner 
with "The constitution of govermments, or the personal 
rights of individuals.” 


———— 


ISee Mumford, op. cite, pp- 76-128, for parish activ- 
ities in Brooklyn. 

In September, 1834, May performed the marriage ceremony 
between Helen Benson, one of his parishoners, and William Lloyd 
Garrison. (W. P. Garrison, op. cit., I, pe 427.~) 


edated Brooklyn, August 10, 1834 (Boston: Garrison and 
Knapp, 1835). The Examiner was the most prominent Unitarian 
journal of that day. 

The letter contains a paragraph so pregnant with meaning 
on the subject of social change, and is so applicable today, that 
it bears quoting: ee 

"The spirit of reform is aften so checked by the reserve, 
end forbidding aspect of those who are accounted the wisest and 
the best, that it forbears to act until the pressure of conviction 
can be no longer resisted. It then very likely breaks forth from 
the restraint, in which it has been hardly held, with an impetuos- 
ity that may do mischief. Let the blame therefore, in part, at 


least, be laid upon those who, possessed of the greatest influence 
in the community, have suffered that influence to remain on the 
side af wrong, or are tardy in their advocacy of right. They are 
the men, who do in effect hinder the progress of reform more than 
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From the chastisement thus administered the Christian 


Examiner, there is no doubt but that by this time, May thought 
the moral position of some of his Unitarian colleagues definitely 
inadequate. Yet he held this view without bitterness, or a feel- 
ing of lofty scorn. 
The story of May's relationship with William Ellery 
Channing, over the slavery question, is an interesting one. As 
amere boy, Se de May knew Dr. Channing, and the latter begame 
his hero. For a time, he was assistant to Channing. May conf essed 
that his habitual reverence for Channing was such that he always 
tended to defer too readily to his hero's opinions, or else could 
not make a very stout defense of his own when they differed from 
Channing's. Late in 1834, May visited Channing, and fell to dis- 
cussing slavery with him, with great earnestness. But now May's 
Opinions on the subject of slavery were becoming so firm, that 
the conversation assumed, more then ever before it had done, the 
character of a debate. Channing admitted that the evils of slav- 
ery could not be overstated. But he hesitated to accept the 
doctrine of immediate emanci patione His principal objections, 
however, were against the severity of abolitionist denunciations, 
the harshness of their epithets, the vehemence, heat, and excite- 
ment caused at their meetings; but most of all, by Garrison's 
"Liberator." May listened to him as long as he could contain him- 


self, then forgetting his wonted deference, broke forth:* 


Dr. Channing, I am tired of these complaints. The Cause 


any others. They do more to dam up the stream, so that it rises 
and rises, until it owerflows the banks of prudence, and destroys 
and terrifies, ere it subsides into its destined channel.” 


1 
©. J. May, Recollections, p. 173. 
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of suffering humanit y, the cause of our oppressed, crushed 
colored countrymen, has called as loudly upon others as 
upon us Abolitionists. It was just as incumbent upon others 
as upon us to espouse it. We are not to blame that wiser 
and better men did not espouse it long ago. The cry of 
millions, suffering the most crmel bondage in our land, had 
been heard for half a century and disregarded. "The wise and 
prudent” saw the terrible wrong, but thought it not wise and 
prudent to lift a finger for its correction. The priests and 
Levites beheld their robbed and wounded countrymen, but 
passed by on the other side. ... You must not wonder if 
many of those who have been left to teke up this great cause 
do not plead it in all that seemliness of phrase which the 
scholars and practised rhetoricians of our country might 
usee You must not expect them to manage with all the calm- 
ness and discretion that clergymen and statesmen might ex- 
hibit. But the scholars, the statesmen, the clergy had done 
nothing,--did not seem about to mw anything, and for my part 
I thenk God that at last any persons, be they who they may, 
have earnestly engaged in this cause; for no movement can 
be in vain. We Abolitionists are what we are, --babes,suck- 
lings, obscure men, silly women, publicans, sinners, and we 
shall manage this matter just as might be expected of such 
persons as we are. It is unbecoming in abler men who stood 
by and would do nothing to complain of us because we do 
no better. 


Dr. Channing . . - . it is not our fault that those who 
might have conducted this great reform more prudently have 
left it to us to manage as we may. It is not our fault that 
those who might have pleaded for the enslaved so much more 
wisely and eloguently, both with the pen and the living 
voice than we can, have been silent. We are not to blame, 
sir, that you, who, more perhaps than any other man, might 
have so raised the voice of remonstrance that it should have 
been heard throughout the length and breadth of the land,-- 
we are not to blame, sir, that you have not so spoken. And 
now that inferior men have been impelled to speak and act 
against what you acknowledge to be an awful system of ini- 
quity, it is not becoming in you to complain of us because 
we do it in an inferior style. Why, sir, have you not taken 
this matter in hand yourself? Why have you not spoken to 
the nation long ago, as you, better than any other one, 
could have spoken? 


At this point May suddenly remembered whom he was ad- 
dressing, and stopped breathless, awaiting his reply in painful 
expe ctati on. Channing was silent for a moment. Then, in the kind- 
liest of tones he answered: "Brother May, I acknowledge the 


justice of your reproof. I have been silent too long.” Subse- 


quent events in Channing's life show that he did thenceforth 


take a more active interest in antislavery reform. 
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But May's experiences with other of his Unitarian fel- 
lows was not so hopeful, and by the end of 1834, he seriously 
doubted the usefulness of remaining within a religious denomina- 
tion whose ethical stand was so unsatisfactory to him. His Re- 


collections, and his Memoir have no such intimation. But a letter 


to his cousin Samuel E. Sewall, is more revealing. With obvious 
enthusiasm, May reported that he had just returned from a town 
twenty miles away, where in the afternoon he delivered an ex 
tempore address of more than an hour before the County Temperance 
Society. In the evening, he spoke for two hours on Abolition. He 
adds: "Every time I speak on this subject it seems to me one of 
such moment, that I long to devote myself wholly to the advocacy 
of it.” This is, indeed, a grave doubt for a minister. But he 
adds something even more significant: "For some time past I have 
been thinking that I should leave my people the coming spring. 
And within three weeks some things have transpired, which may 


compel me to do so, or to consent to have my meeting house closed 


There had been a vote of the Brooklyn church trustees, ex- 
cluding antislavery meetings from the hall. Whether they rescind- 
ed it or not, at the parish meeting, May thought it best for the 
peage of the society, to withdraw. 

May also revealed that several months previously, John 
Greenleaf Whittier had invited him to become agent of the Essex 
County Antislavery Society at an annual salary of $800. "But 
having a family upon my hands, I cannot consent to put their 


support at any hazard,” wrote May. However, he told Sewall that 


he would accept the offer to become the general agent of the 


(Letter af Jan. 14, 1835, in Boston Publi Library. 
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Massachusetts Antislavery Society, if means could be found for 
the support of his family. 
The doubt which existed in his mind concerning the efficacy 
of his ministry for accomplishing moral good, in comparison with 


antislavery work, was therefore, for the time being, resolved 


in favor of the latter. 
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CHAPTER III 
PROPESSIONAL AGITATOR 


His acceptance of the post of General Agent of the Mass- 


achusetts Antislavery Society 


marks the beginning of a twenty 
five year period which was the most active and fruitful of May's 
long career as a moral reformer. With his family, he removed to 
Boston, to devote his entire time to antislavery work. 

Meny of his nearest relatives showed their opinion of his 
action by receiving him with a kind but cold sadness.“ They feared 
cousin Samuel would lose his standing in the ministry, and become 
an outcaste from the church. And for S while, this seemed a pos- 
sibility. None of the Boston ministers, except Dr. Channing, wel- 
comed him. May was invited to supply in the Hollis Street Church 
pulpit for two Sundays. But at the close of the first, one of the 
chief officers of the church waited upon him, by direction of the 
principal members, and requested May not to enter their pulpit 
again, assuring him that if he should do so, a dozen or more of 
the prominent men with their families would leave the church. May 
agreed; and he was not invited into any other pulpit in the city, 
except Dr. Channing's, during the entire fifteen months he resid- 
ed in Boston. 

As general agent, May was obliged to travel over the 
State, speaking every evening on the subject of antislavery. on 


Pall River, early in April, soon after assuming his duties, May 


i i 


1 
Statement of account in the Weston Antislavery Papers, 
in the Boston Public Library. 


“Mumford, Ope cite, pe 157 
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‘reported that he preached in the morning at the Unitarian Church, 
and in the afternoon spoke on slavery at the Baptist Church to 
nine hundred people for an hour and a half. The prospect was en- 
couraging, he sane?” As a delegate from Massachusetts, May at- 
tended the Second Anniversary Meeting of the American Antislavery 
Society, and was elected to the Board of Managers. That his int- 
erest in religion had not abated, is apparent from the fact that 
he introduced the following resolution:* "Resolved, That the con- 
tinuance of American slavery presents an insuperable obstacle to 
the evangelization of Africa, and exerts a paralyzing influence 
on all our Christian enterprises." 

The next month, May was the visiting delegate from Massachu- 
setts, at the first annual meeting of the New Hampshire Antislav- 
ery Society, in Goncord, where he spoke, offered prayer, and also 
introduced a resolution, to the effect that giving preference to 
the products of free labor is a way to speed emancipation.© 

But his work as agent was not a lark. May himself consid- 
ered this the most stormy period of the antislavery agitation. 
"Verily it seemed as if the powers of Hell were let loose,” he 
wrote of it several years later.* "Wherever we went, mobs arose to 


withstand us. Newspapers, handbills, placards, reviled and threat- 
ened. The magistrates not only refused us their protection, but 


—_ —_— — 


lietter of S.J.May to Benjamin C. Bacon, April 13, 1835. 


2 
Second ano. Report of the American Antislavery Society, 
May 12, 1835, (N.Y.: Wm. S. Dorr) a 


“Birst Annual Report of the New Hampshire Mntislavery Soc- 
iety, June 4, 1835, (E. G. Chase, printer) Copy in Cornell 
University Antislavery Collection. 


4In an address, The Life and Character of Rev. Charles 
Follen, delivered before the Massachusetts Antislavery Society, 


April 17, 1840, (Boston: Devereaux, printer) Copy in Harvard Lib- 
rary was the gift of S. J. May, in 1846. 
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in many places openly abetted our persecutors.” 

May was mobbed five times; his meetings at Rutlend and 
Mont pelier Vermont, and at Haverhill, Massachusetts, being dis- 
persed by violence.+ To the latter place he had gone by the es- 
pecial invitation of John Greenleaf Whittier. Just a few minutes 
after the meeting in the Baptist Church had begun, a mob outside 
began yelling and throwing stones through the windows. With great 
presence of mind, May prevented a stampede, and no one was serious- 
ly injured. 

"How the heathen rage!" wrote May to his friend Garrison, 
after the Haverhill episode.* "And how vain a thing the people 
imagine: . . « « Do they expect to drown the still small wice of 
righteousness by stones and brick bats? Have they not heard, have 
they not seen that the heat of persecution nurtures the very plant 


it would extirpate? It seems to me that our opponents are doing 


everything to help us. They are ploughing up the field which was 
hard and strong.” May himself spoke very modestly of these harrow- 
ing episodes, always with equanimity, never with bitterness.° 


Iyumford, op. cit., p» 160. S.J.May, Recollections, 
p.- 152, et seq. 


Fesiees of Sept. Zs 1835, in Be. Pe Le 

Willi em Lloyd Garrison wrote to his father-in-law, an old 
par ishoner of May's at Brooklyn: "I have just received a letter 
from Brother May, written immediately after his meeting was broken 
up by a shower of brickbats, &c, in Haverhill. By the tone of it 
you would suppose he had done something better than make a fortune 
He manifests a lofty spirit and indomitable courage.” (Letter of 
W.L.Garrison to G. W. Benson, in W.P.Garrison, op. cit., I, 517) 

“While George Thompson was in America, he spoke at Julien 
Hall, in Boston, before an audience in which it was known that a 
plot had been laid to kidnap him at the close of the meeting. May 
presided, and knew of the plan. He arranged to have the women come 
up and surround Thompson, after his speech, under the guise of 


asking him questions, mdto have the SToup move toward a door, 


where escape was possible. To the wrath of the 
° pro-slave lot- 
ters, the rescue plan worked, and no one was injured. Pretecs. 


of Lydia Maria Child, (Boston: 1883) De 248, et seq.) 
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The remainder of his term of fifteen months as agent of 
The Massachusetts Antislavery Society was well filled by attend- 
ance at conventions, and by public appearances. In the early part 
of Pebruary, 1836, Mey was a delegate from Massachusetts at the 
Rhode Island Antislavery Conva@mtion, held at Providence. He was 
placed on a committee to prepare an "gddress to the professing 
Christians of this state.”> 

Most important of all his activities was his part in the 
hearing on the "gag-law” in Massachusetts.” In response to pres- 
sure from the Southern states, the Governor af Massachusetts in- 
timated publicly that abolitionist agitation might henceforth be 
made a crime in his state. S. J. May, as Corresponding Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Anti Slavery Society, wrote to the governor 
asking for an interview on this subject. A committee of four leg- 
islators met with the representatives of the antislavery people on 
March fourth and eighth. At first the legislators objected to the 
hearing, claiming that it was unnecessary. But May, as "engineer" 
of the antislavery forces, compelled the committee to give the 
wnole subject a thorough airing. It received very wide publicity, 
and served a most useful purpose in calling public attention to 


the tendencies of their state servants to suppress free speech. 
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"Progesdings of the Rhode Island Antislavery Convention, 
Peb. 2- 4, 36, (Providence: H.H.Brown, 1636) 


To the Third Annual American Antislavery Society Conven- 
tion in New York, in May, he was a delegate from Massachusetts. 
(Third Annual Report of the American Antislavery Society, (Wm. S. 
Dorr, orinter, 1636). And much of the work of calling the New 
England Antislavery Convention, in Boston, May 24 to 26, 1836, 
devolved upon S. J. May (Printed "call" to the convention, on the 
back of which May wrote a personal letter to the famous Gerrit 
Smith of New York, dated April 5, 1836, is in the Gerrtt Smith 
Collection of Letters at Syracuse University). 


&S.J.May, Recollections, pp. 185-203. See also, "Account 
of the Interviews which took Place on the Fourth and Eighth of 


March, 1836, Between a Committee of the Massachusetts Antislavery 


Society and the Committee of the Legislature," (Boston: Knapp,1836) 
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May opened the New Englend Antislavery Society Convention 
at Boston, in 1836, with a ringing monet +3 He was the most act~ 
ive person in the convention, making speeches and proposing res- 
aseth anh & resolution other than May's own proposed that the con- 
vention approve the action of a certain Presbytery in Ohio which 
had resolved that advertising for a runaway slave should suspend 

a church member from all sacraments; and that to exclude colored 
people from church or from the communion table should exclude, 
also, the ones who demanded this exclusion! Samuel Sewall explained 
his negative vote: he agreed with the spirit of the resolution; 

his only reason for voting against it was that he doubted whether 
any body of Christians had a right to exclude a man from the com- 
munion table at all. May then explained why he refrained from vot- 
ing on it. He had the same scruples as his cousin, "but he would 
not oppose the resolutions, because he thought it the qty of 
Christians, who believe in the propriety of this discipline in the 
Church, to vote for them.” 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Antislavery Socie ty* is an interesting document, 
because it was written by S. J. May, and not only summarizes many 
of his activities, but gives us evidence of the state of his be- 
lief at this time. Most significant is the large section of the 
Report calling attention to the appearance of Channing's book on 
Slavery. Earlier, Garrison had written to May, telling him he\had 


heard of the appearance of Channing's book, and that if the ex- 


sd 


1 | 
Proceedings of the New England Antislavery Convention, 
May 24, 25, and 26, 1836. (Boston: Isaac Knapp) OES 

z 

dated Jan. 20, 1636, printed by Isaac Knapp, Boston. 
Copy in the Boston Public Library. 
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tract in the"Christian Register™ was a@ sample, it was pretty 


weak sture!? Later, in reply to a letter of May's which attempt- 


ed to explain Channing's position, Garrison wrote:* 


I thank you for your hints respecting Dr. Channing. Il 
mean to be only as severe as truth and justice require. His 
book, as a whole, I do not like: it is entirely destitute 
of magnanimity, and it requires of us about as much, in 
fact, as do our Southern opponents. Probably I mall not 
commence my review until the second edition appears. 


Nevertheless, Garrison urged May to include a review of 


Channing's Slavery in his Re por t:° "e « « « Let there be an im- 


_ parti al mixture of praise and reproof. I think our antislavery 
brethren, generally, ought to be warned to give no heed to the 
Dr.'s advice to us,--to abandon our societies, to give up our 
watchword Immediate Emancipation,--to the charge of fanaticism, 
CtCe, CUCe « « «” 

May therefore devoted ten pages of his annual report to 


Dr. Channing's Slavery. He commended it as a "luminous expos- 


ition of the rights of man.” He noted that the Doctor drew the 
same conclusions as he himself did, but in different words. May 


objected to Channing's giving any weight to the statements then 
popularly believed, that the abolitionists would free the slave 


from all restraint. Channing's view of abolitionists as zealots 


and overenthusiastic; and also his reluctance to approve any | 
collective action against slavery, May deplored. He concluded, 
however, with gratitude and "admiration of the man who enjoying 
as he did in the utmost serenity, the highest reputation as a 


writer and a divine, has, for the love of humanity, put at hazard 


lietter of Dec. 5, 1835, in We. P. Garrison, op. cit.,II, 56. 


“Letter of Dec. 26, 1835, to S. J. May, ibid,, Il, 66. 


SLetter of Jan. 17, 1836, ibid., II, 85. This letter 
bears a striking resemblance to the Paline Epistles! 
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the repose perhaps of the rest of his life; and sacrificed thou- 
sands of the ardent admirers of his genius and his eloquence. . " 

Notwithstending his excellent work as agent of the Mass- 
achusetts Antislavery Society, there were at least two doubts 
that made May question the propriety of his continuing. 

The fact that May, a Unitarian, was agent and correspond- 
ing secretary of the Society was the unconcealed basis for hostil- 
ity to the abolitionist cause on the part of many of the Orthodox. 
May was conscious of this fact, and with great regard for the 
antislavery cause, did not choose to insist on toleration of his 
own liberal religious views.+ 

The more important personal reason which led to his giv- 
ing up the agency, May mes not state clearly in any of his bio- 
graphical fragments. But it appears very clearly in a letter to 
Maria W. Chapman, in which May declined to become the agent of 
another antislavery society: 


I have received and considered yours of the 9th. It would 
delight me to devote myself wholly to the antislavery cause. 
But the same reasons that compelled me to leave the agency 
of the Mass. Society forbid me at present to return to it, or 
to any other office that would take me so much away from my 
family. I hold that husba@mds and fathers are as much bound by 
their domestic ties as wives and mothers are, and may not with 
any greater propriety neglect their households for any more 
public cares. .. .IJ] deem mothers and fathers the most 
importent officers of Society. If they were but faithful and 
wise there would be no need of any others... 


lw. P. Garrison, ope cit., II, 138, footnote. 


“letter of Nov. 24, 1838, in Boston Public Library. 


“, decade later he wrote: 

". . . . The family is the most important institution upon 
earth. -« -« -« »« Whenever therefore public offices are incompatible 
with the faithful, kind, and wise discharge of domestic duties, 
they ought to be declined by the father, no less than by the 


mother. . . ." (The Rights and Condition of Women, a sermon in t 
Church of the Messiah, Nov. 8, I846- (Syracuse: Smith & Co.) me 
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In July, 1836, therefore, May left the agency of the Mass- 
achusetts Society, in order to be able to lead the normal life of 
the father of a femily.* He went back to look at his old charge 
in Brooklyn, Connecticut, “ but decided it could not be revived. 
He accepted a call to the Unitarian Church in South Scituate, and 


was installed there on October 26, 1636.° 


luay had known for some time, Rev. A. Ae Phelps, an 
Orthodox Congregationalist, but of extreme abolitionist sympath- 
ies. He urged Phelps to accept a call to the Free Church, in 
Boston, expecting abolitionists to be the church's chief support. 
And May added: "... . ven some of the Unitarian abolitionists 
will bear with your erroneous theology for the sake of the sound 
morality you will inculeate. ..." (Letter of S. J. May to A. 
A. Phelps, Mar. 22, 1836, in B. P. L.) Phelps later became May's 
successor as Agent of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society. 


“Letter of SeJeMay to Henry G Chapman, June 22, 1836. 


Smumford, op. cit., p. 163. 


~ QGHAPTER IV 
SOUTH SCITUATE MINISTRY AND THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The first question which the members of a church ask 
about a man who holds pronounced views, unpopular to a large num- 
ber of people, and whom they propose to call as their minister, 
is, "will he be acceptable?" Certainly this caution was necessary 
in May's instance, coming as he was, from the post of profession- 
al agitator for an unpopular reform. William P. Tilden, a member 
of the South Scituate Church before May's pastorate, and who lat- 
er entered the Unitarian ministry through May's influence, tells 
of calling him to the church” 

We had many candidates, to whom I had listened with great 
interest. At last, the Reverend Samuel J. May, who had served 
for a year as Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
came as a candidate, and although there was not much anti- 
slavery among us, we were all delighted. While he was perfect- 
ly outspoken on the questions dear to his heart, he was so 
genial and so kind that he won us all, and disarmed prejudice 
so completely, that he received a unanimous invitation to 
become our Pastor, which he accepted. 

May immediately undertook vigorous pastoral work, besides 

promoting local temperance activity, and organizing a Peace Soc- 
iety in the Sunday School.” But he also found time for much anti- 


Slavery wrk. In 1836 appeared the first half of a long, scholar- 
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ly arti cle by May on "Slavery and the Constitution,” in which he 
argues at length, end with much political erudition, that there 
is no explicit recognition of slavery in the Constitution.® 


— 


1ng75th Anniversary Program of First Parish Church of 
Norwell, August 19, 1917." Copy at Onondaga Historical Society. 


“Mumford, Op. cit., p.- 163 et seq. 


“quarterly Antislavery Magazine,II (October, 1836), 73: 
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" May delivered an antislavery address at Plymouth on Dec- 
ember 22, 1836, and wrote to his friend, Mrs. Chapman:2 "I never 
uttered myself so strongly. it seemed to me a suitable occasion 
to plead with all my might the cause of liberty. I claimed that 
the abolitionists are contending in the seme cause which our pil- 
grim fathers espoused." The same ball which laid Garrison low 
would carry him dow also, May testifiedtoagathering of friends. 
Another story illustrates his great interest in the cause at this 
time. Writing to his successor in the agency of the Massachusetts 
Antislavery Society May said that he was going to ask to have the 
"Liberator™ published on another day; for usually it came in the 
mail just as he was preparing his sermon for Sunday, and he could 
not resist reading the "Liberator" first!® | 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Antislavery 
Society, on January 25, 1837, which May attended, was held in the 
loft of a stable attached to Marlboro Hall. So unpopular had the 
abolitionist cause become, that not a single public meeting place 
was available to them. This difficulty was the main item of dis- 
cussion at the convention. The newly organized "Free Church" was 
contemplating erecting an edifice upon the ground where then 


stood the stable loft in which they were meeting; the "Free Church" 


a 


also II (April, 1837), 226. May's copy, in the Cornell University 
Library, has many later penciled footnotes, in May's handwriting. 


tes ® May to Mrs. M. We Chapman, Letter of Dec. 27, 1836, 
in Boston Public Library. 


&Letter of W. L. Garrison to Anna Benson, February 4, _ 1837, 
in W. P. Garrison, op. cit., II, 122. 


*Tetter of S. Je May to A. Ae Phelps, Aug. 20, 1837, in 
Boston Public Library. 
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members were rebels of a sort, sympathetic to the abolitionists. 
May arose to speak; denounced the threat to civil liberty exemp- 
lified by their inability to rent a respectable public hall, end 
urged assistance "in the erection upon this spot of a building 
such as is contemplated, and which we are assured shall be ever 
open to the advocates of our oppressed countrymen, and to every 
cause of moral reformation." 

And in a passage eloguent of his profound religious nat- 
ure, revealing most frankly his ultra-denominational loyalty to 
areligion of the heart, rather than to a creed, May continued: 


True, Sir, the building is to be appropriated in part to 
the use of a@ particular church, and that of a denomination 
different from my own. But I am on that account none the less 
willing and enxious to have the members of that church well 
accommodated. . ..-. .- tI ask not any one to compromise his 
religious opinions. I have not compromised, and do not mean 
to compromise my own. I am as much of a Unitarian as ever-- 
as much of a Unitarian as 1 am of an Abolitionist. But, Sir, 
I believe I am less of a sectarian, than perhaps I once was. 
Highly important as I deem the theological questions, that 
have been and still are in controversy between us and our 
orthodox brethren, I cannot consider them by any means so 
important as the great moral principles on which is based the 
kingdom of Ghrist--the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the holy spirit. I cannot regard doctrines, which too 
often play round the head but come not to the heart, so truly 
evangelical as those which stir men up to labor and to suffer 
in the cause of humanity. And when I see any one zealous and 
firm in advocating and maintaining the great moral, beneficent 
principles of the Gospel, him 1 desire to embrace as a brother 
in the Lord, let him be of what sect he may. I am free to 


1 proceedings of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society, 
Fifth Annual Meeting, Jan. 25, 1637. That his ardor had risen to 
an unusually high pitch may be seen from the following paragraph 
of his speech: 

"It will not be taking God's name in vain to say, I thank a 
God that I am here--for if ever kind feelings, high purposes, holy 
resolutions were awakened in my heart, it has been in the meetings 
of this Society, or in the company of abolitionists elsewhere. 
Think not, sir, because my domestic ties have withdrawn me from my 
public agency in this cause, that my interest in it has abated, or 
my ardor cooled. This, I trust, will never be--certainly not until 
the crying abomination of the land is annihilated; and then, if I 
live to see that day, which cannot be far off, having joined with 
an overflowing heart in the grateful Hallelujah of the redeemed, Il 
pray that I may have resolution, renewed and strengthened by suc- 


cess, to unite in an assault upon some other evil that afflicts | 
our country and the world.” ssh 
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acknowledge, Sir, that I do not feel so much united to a Un- 
itarian, who is not an Abolitionist, as I do to one of any 
other sect, who is an Abolitionist. The more Il have contem- 
plated this subject, the more clearly have I been brought to 
perceive, that in our country, the true righteousness must 
be anti-slavery. .. . . And that surely must be a question- 
able sort of religion, that overlooks, or winks at the great 
transgression of our own time, and our own nation. 


But by December, 1837, there were signs of disappointment 
to May in the progress of the cause. Rivalry had arisen between 
the New England and the American Antislavery Societies. Garrison 
was too dynamic a leader to function smoothly with all comers. 

May wrote to Garrison, expressing displeasure over the fact that 
the President of the American Antislavery Society condoned Love- 
joy's use of a gun in the Alton tragedy, and addea:* "The present 
aspect of the antislavery cause is to me more gloomy and uncompro- 
mising than it has ever been. I fear the evangelical character of 
our enterprise is or soon will be lost sight of. ..." The un- 
healthy state of affairs was more apparent from a distance. Speak- 
ing of the general degeneration of sincere abolition activity 


even on the part of the President of the American Antislavery Soc- 


iety, Theodore D. Weld wrote:” ". « « « If it has so degenerated 


in him, then 1 know of no one in Mass. except dear Samuel J. May 


| whose temper has not been poisoned by this fierce feud... .” 


‘a eahan of Dec. 18, 1837, in Be. B. Le 

A week later he wrote: (Letter of Dec. 26, 1837, in BPL) 

"I dislike your strictures upon that part of Dr. Chan- 
ning's Letter to Abolitionists in which he exhorts us to adhere 
to the pacific principles that we avowed in the beginning of our 
career, and we have since so often reiterated. If we do not stead- 
fastly adhere to them, the evangelical character of our enterprise 
will be soon lost. Ere long it will come to be conducted by meas- 
ures in which Christians ought not to take any part. I therefore 
thank Dr. Channing for his earnest and eloquent admonition to us. 
We need it. . « o” 

While May was still a great admirer of Garrison, he did 
not hesitate to criticize him, on the subject of great religious 
Principles. And he accepted his om share of culpability. 


2 
Letter of T. D. Weld to Gerrit Smith, Oct. 23, 1839, in 
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In 1839 May was unable to attend the annual meetings of 
the New England and the American Societies, because of lack of 
funds; another reason, fully as cogent, was his dislike of being 
present at meetings where divisive discord would prevail.* 

Yet his deep loyalty to the antislavery cause was still 
recognized, for on April 17, 1840, he wen walaet upon to deliver 
the memorial oration for his late deceased Unitarian colleague, 
Rev. Dr. Charles Follen.” He paid him a superb tribute. And after 
the harvest of that year, May wrote from South Scituate that he 
was sending two barrels of greenings, to be sold for the benefit 
of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society!° The next year he sent 
three of his essays to Mrs. Maria W. Chapman, for publication in 
her "Liberty Bell,” with this comment: "If they serve no other 
purpose, they will certify that I am still engaged in the anti- 
Slavery cause, and among the old organization abolitionists-- 


where I hope to be found so long as I live. . . ne 


—_~ _o —orrr roo 


Barnes and Dumond, (eds.) Letters of T. D. Weld, Angelina Grimke, 
and Sarah Grimke, 1822-1844, (Appleton Century, ry, 1934). II, 809. 


lretters of S. J. May to We. L. Garrison, Mar. 25, 1839, 
and also May 1, 1839. Letter of S. J. May to Henry E. Wright, 
May 2, 1839. In Boston Public Library. 

2 

Se de May, Life and Character of Rev. Charles Follen. 


“etter to H. G Chapman, Nov. 10, 1840. In B. P. L. 


| 4tetter of S. J. May to Mrs. Maria W. sigs mance Dec. 3, 
1641, in Bs PB Le 


In a letter acknowledging receipt of tickets to an anti- 
slavery lecture in the vicinity, May wrote, hopefully: ". ol 


hope the meeting will revive my spirits which have been sadly 
cast down of late. ..."” (Letter of S. J. May to George W. 
Benson ?, July 27, 18641, in B. PB L.} 
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But every reformer has his days of depression, when the 


‘Pie ee 


outlook for his cause seems dark. Usually the skies clear again. 
And so they did for May. The tone of his letters changed, and we 


find nothing but expressions of hope coming from him. He wrote 
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to his friend Mrs. Chapman, in January, 1842+ January 


that on 
first he held a "grand meeting” of his Cold Water Army, in the 
church. The building was decorated with temperance banners; there 
was a platform in front of the pulpit; and twelve youths spoke 
temperance pieces, to the delight of everyone present. And he 
added: "Now I am thinking of enlisting the babes and sucklings in 
the same way, inthe antislavery cause. Ii propose to get the best 
speakers in the town--lz or 20 of them--to commit as many of our 
most stirring antislavery expressions, and sometime in the course 
of Pebruary, have a meeting like that on the first of this month.” 

One of his years in South Scituate, May devoted especial- 
ly to the subject of peace. He was one of the signers of the call 
to a convention of "Friends of Peace," to be held in Marlboro 
Chapel, September 18, 1838.” But there was great difference of 
Opinion at the convention; no decisive conclusions were reached; 
and while May learned much from the discussion, he came away 


committed to no single peace theory.* 


lLetter of Jan. 9, 1842, in B. BP L. 
“Barnes and Dumond, op. cit., II, 686. 
ow, PB. Garrison, op. cit., II, 222 et seq. 


An interesting insight into May's social tactics appears 
in the correspondence concerning the convention. He wrote to 
Garrison: "I look forward to the convention with high expecta- 
tion. If we do not drive off the timid ones--by broaching our 
ultra doctrines in the beginning--but lead them along through the 
preliminaries--getting them to concede cert 
--we may at last aiterion many into the Mt An EE pt Be a FereE 
from which at first they would revolt. . ." (Letter of S. J. May 
to W. L. Garrison, July 22, 18236, in Be PB. L.) 
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During his pastorate at South Scituate, May also showed 
great interest in the field of public education, and especially 
in the State Normal School. When, in 1842, Cyrus Pierce, first 
Principal of the State Normal School brp ke down from overwork, 
Horace Mann urged S. J. May to take es place. With great re- 
luctance, because he had not been trained for the work, May 
considered this position. 

But there is no evidence that lack of sympathy for his 
antislavery views caused May to consider leaving his church. True, 
when the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association suggest- 
ed that May could do better missionary work if he represented 
"the Unitarian cause exclusively,” May denounced immediately this 


1 


covert censure of his antislavery activities.” He gave his people 


a balamced diet af sermons.“ A menber of the parish later test- 
ifiea:° "Mr. May disarmed all friction by his frank and sensible 
discussion of all points of difference, and led his people to 


adopt his own views, although they were greatly at variance with 
their own in the beginning." 


— — — - _— 


lLetter of June 25, 1839, in Mumford, op. cit., p. 166. 


yA . 

See for example, "These Bad Times the Product of Bad 
Morels," preached to the Second Church in Scituate Mass., by S. 
J. May, May 21, 1837. (Published by request. Boston:Knapp). In 
this sermon May scored vehemently “riches” as the great American 
idol, with a bare mention of slavery. 


Ovary L. F. Power, "Thé Pastorate of Rev. Samuel Joseph +] 
May at the South Parish of Scituate, 1636-1842," an unpublished 
manuscript, no date, in the Onondaga Historical Society, Syracuse. 


This manuscript cites a letter, found in the papers of 
one William James, one time clerk of the parish at South Scituate, 
sent by May to the annual parish meeting on April 18, 1842. It is 
Such an eloquent testimonial to his deep moral conviction, that the 
letter is well worth quoting. After expressing to the parish a 
willingness to reduce his $750 annual salary by $50, provided it 


meant that those who could least afford to pay their church taxes 
be relieved, May continued: 


"But there is another subject of greater importance, upon 
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Nevertheless, on September 12, 1842, May left South Scit- 
uate to take charge of the Normal School at Lexington.! From 
September, 1642, until July, 1644, he was its principal. Untrained, 
professionally, for this task, his deep sincerity, and his great 
devotion to the cause af education served him well in making a 
great success of this venture. He was active in the learned s0c- 
iety of his profession, the American Institute of Instruction. At 
their meeting in Pittsfield, August fifteenth to seventeenth, 1843, 
May was a “counsellor,” a member of the nominating committee, and 
of the committee of arrangements for next year’s meeting. He gave 
one of the nine lectures of the Institute, on the subject, "The 


Importance of Our Common Schools. "* 


which I ask your leave to speak freely. It is the treatment of the 
poor, and colored people in our house of worship. To many of you, 
in private conversation, my feelings on this subject have been 
fully expressed; and I have repeatedly spoken upon it from my 
pulpit. 


"Brethren, you built this house, and dedicated it to God-- 
the impartial father of the whole human race. He regardeth not the 
rich more than the poor. He is no respecter of persons. He has, 
by the Apostle James, denounced those as carnal and guilty of sin, 
wno do show respect to persons, especially in their religious as- 
semblies. Turn to the second chapter of James, read the first 
five or nine verses, and then consider if you do not bring con- 
demnation on yourselves by the manner in which the poor and col- 
ored children of God are treated in your house of worship. You 
have assigned for the poor, (many of whom are deaf) the seats just 
at the entrance of the house, so far from the pulpit, that some of 
them cannot hear the word of God, if it be preached. The colored 
people, you have thrust into the back seat of the gallery, or into 
the pews that disfigure the upper corners. Are you not then res- 
pecters af persons? Did I do you injustice, when I said in a ser- 
mon a few weeks ago, that I feared if a rich slaveholder with a 
gold ring, and costly apparel, should come into your assembly, he 
would be invited into the best seats, but his colored slave, the 
victim of his tyranny (though he might be a disciple of Christ), 
would be sent up to the negro pew? 


"i know, my friends, that this unchristian practise is com- 
mon in other churches. But this surely is not an apology for us. 
We are bound to do whatever we are brought to see is right, ac- 


cording with the principles and spirit of Christ, whether others 
do so or not. 


"I earnestly entreat you, therefore, not to separate today, 
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His antislavery interests continued, somewhat curtailed 
by his arduous academic duties. To a friend, concerning the int- 
eresting of other people in Lexington in the antislavery cause, 
May wrote:° "It is one of the ‘deadest’ places I was ever in-- 
However, last evening I gave them a rousing antislavery lecture. 
It was attended by a larger number than 1 expected, and they 


gave me very good attention for an hour and 4 half. .. .” 


—— 
—_—_ ——— 


until you have voted to take down the negro pews, which so terrib- 
ly disfigure your meetinghouse; nor until you have given to the 
poor, and to the colored people, the entire freedom of the build- 
ing you have dedicated to the worship of the impartial Pather of 
all. 


"The fervent wich of my heart, is to see you a truly 
Christian people,--not contenting yourselves in the vain show of 
worship, but so living and acting in all your relations, that 
others may take knowledge of you, that you have been with Jesus, 
and learned of him. 

"Truly your friend, 


Semuel J. May." } 
1 umf ord, Ope. cit., De 170. 


“Report of the American Institute of Instruction, August 
15, 16, 17, 1843. (Boston: Ticknor and Co., 1644) 


Agein in 1646, at Plymouth, May took an active part in the 
Institute, giving a lecture on "The Education of the Paculties 
and the Proper Employment af Young Children." (In "Lectures del- 
ivered before the American Institute of Instruction, August, 1846, 
at Plymouth” (Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1847) 
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As a matter of fact, May retained his interest in the field 
of education throughout his lifetim, attending local and nation- 
al meetings frequently. 

At Bridgewater, August 6, 1855, May addressed the Normal 
Association on "The Revival af Education." (printed as a pamphlet). 

In 1857 May wrote a Memoir of Cyrus Pierce, First Prin- 
cipal of the First State Normal School in the United States, 
(Hartford: F. CG. Brownell, Printer, 1657) The editor of the 
American Journal of Education, in order to cut down the article to 
a size that would fit his journal, deleted several paragraphs, all 
of them concerning Pierce's antislavery sympathies: May promptly 
sent these to Garrison, to print in his "Liberator." (Letter of 
Se J» May to W. L. Garrison, Dec. 17, 1857, in Be P. L.). 

Again, on May lz, 1860, May spoke at the dedication of 
the new Salina school house. (Syracuse Daily Journal, May 14, 1860). 
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STetter of S. Je May to Francis Jackson, July 10, 1843, 
in Boston Public Library. 
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In the winter of 1843, Horace Mann, then Secretary of 

the Board of Education of Massachusetts, wrote to May, finding 
fault with his having gone to an antislavery meeting at Waltham, 
taking some of his pupils along, and making a speech there. To 
this May immediately replied, explaining without condescension, 
that he still wanted to be known as an abolitionist. " .... It 
is my intention to do what I may, without.neglecting or slight- 
ing my duties to the Normal Samool, to aid the anti slavery 

at 


COUSCe « « He explained that no duties of his own, nor of his 


students, were neglected; nor was there any breach of trust. He 
added, that if his antislavery activities alarmed the supporters 
of the school, he would be willing to withdraw, quietly. 

And the following summer he did resign, to enter again 
the active Unitarian ministry. For what reason, we do not know, 
but we may surmise that it was because his great reform senti- 


ments were hampered by the political strings attached to the 


Normal School. 


lietter of Samuel J. May to Horace Mann, Feb. 8, 1843, 
in Mumford, op. cit., pp. 177-179. 
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CHAPTER V 
ANTISLAVERY AND REPORM ACTIVITY AT SYRACUSE 


In 1843, May had supplied the pulpit of the Unitarian 
church in Syracuse, for several Sundays. When soon thereafter 
their regular minister died, the people at Syracuse sent for S. Jd. 
May, and after hearing him again in the autumn of 18644, gave him 
@ unanimous invitation to become their minister. In the week 
between the two Sundays on which he preached at Syracuse, in 1644, 
May delivered several addresses in the city on the reforms in 
which he was deeply interested.- The parishoners had a clear un- 
derstanding, therefore, of May's reform interests. Friends in 
Massachusetts urged him to accept the directorship of a school 
at Northampton, “ but May accepted the call to Syracuse. 

He began his duties a# Syracuse in April, 1645. Here he 
undertook a devoted parish ministry. While he did frequently 
preach on topics of the day, the greater part of his preaching 
dealt with the religious life and the formation of Christian 
character. Series of sermons on some large theme, enabled him to 
treat subjects somewrat methodically. Scriptural ‘characters were 
the subjects af many of his most interesting and popular dis- 
courses. But the life and spirit of Jesus were his favorite top- 


ics.° Preaching on the subject, "The Flood,” for example, May - 


a 


Iyumford, op. cite, pe 183. 
“Letter of G.W.Benson to S.J-May, Dec. 25, 1844, In BPL. 


Sue was invited to deliver the discourse before the grad- 
uating class of the Cambridge Theological School on July 11, 1847, 
and spoke to them on "Jesus the Best Teacher of his Religion," 
(the address was later printed in pamphlet form under that title). 
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interpreted the Old Testament. story as & figurative illustration 
of the destruction of a community by unprincipled men.+ But he 
excelled in practical preaching, particularly in the application 
of Christianity to domestic, social, and business life. Family 
relations were a favorite theme for his talks. In pastoral work, 
May was always ready to respond to any call for sympathy, in 
trial or distress. People outside his own church frequently 
sought him out, in their difficulties. 

Yet this large schedile of parish activity did not absorb 
all his energies. For he became interested, in Syracuse, in a host 
of local, tangible reform activities. We have Space here but to 
recount a few of them. The complete story of May's reform activ- 
ities (all of them sensible ones!) would require many pages. 

His interest in education has already been mentione d. © 
That continued, unabated. His first year in Syracuse, having to 
cross the tridges every day, May became shocked by the loathsome 
conditions of the thousands of boys employed upon the Erie Canal. 
He spoke of this at a meeting of ministers, and through his in- 
fluence, public sentiment was brought to bear upon the legislat- 
ure, to alleviate the miserable condition of the canal boys.© As 
late as 1866, May was still petitioning for their protection.* 

May became interested in starting an orphanage, and took 


& prominent part in the first anniversary exercise, celebrating 


Is..Je:May; The’ Flood, (Boston: L.C.Bowles, 1649) 
“supra, pe 43. 
“Mumford, op. cit., p. 168. 


4this time to his young friend whose career he had helped 
guide, Andrew D. White, then a member of the state legislature. 
(Letter of S.J.May to A.D.White, Jan. 2, 1866, in private papers 
of Andrew D. White, at Cornell University). 
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its erection, at the Presbyterian Church, in February, 1846. In 
the same year, a great temperance pageant was held in Syracuse, 
at the conclusion of which May BrQonoyEgeS the benediction. When 


the state temperance society met in Syracuse, Mey was always 


” a? «a0 - ” oo ~ » - 
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— 
prominent in its program. At their convention in 16551, May pro- / 


posed a resolution, declaring Daniel Webster unfit for the Pres- 


a we a* ne 4% 


idency on the grounds of inebriety, if no other! May helped es- 
tablish a series of public lectures in Syracuse, a "forum," which 
later became the Syracuse Public Library. He interested himself 

in educational facilities for the neighboring Indians, and also 

in the local public schools. May was present at every public meet- 
ing having a commendable civic purpose.“ 

At its formation, in 1862, May became a life member of oy 
the Onondaga Historical Association.° He lectured on capital ie 
punishment.* In 1845 his friend Garrison became interested in the 
new "Isaac Pitman Phonography,” better known now as “shorthand.” 
An American Phonographic Society was formed, with Garrison an of- 
ficer, and May was quickly made president of the branch organized 


in Syracuse. ° 


lyeptne Second Revolution" is the title of an oration del- / 
ivered by May at Dryden, N.Y., July 4, 1855. (Printed by Syracuse 
Evening Chronicle Office; Harvard University Library copy is a 
gift of Samuel Joseph May's son). One would expect this to be an 
incendiary document of social revolution. Nothing of the sort: In 
it May commends the stringent prohibitory law against liquor, that 
day taking effect in New York, as delivering the people from the 
grasp of a mightier despot than our Pathers of '76 pledged their 
lives to withstand. 


“Wearion BP. Schweizer, Samuel J. May, 1845-1855, (Unpub- 
lished M.A. dissertation, Dept. es History, Syracuse “University, | 
1934), chaps. ii, iii, and iv. —~$ 


"ue 8 Onondaga Historical Association, (Syracuse: Winsor, 
printer, ‘a See~also letter of S.J.May to A.D. White, FPeb. 12, 
1866, in C aebie papers of A.D. White at Cornell University. 


“tetter of S. J. May to W. L. Garrison, Oct. 8, 1847. 
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The subject of property came under his critician.+ Por 
a time, May was a trustee of New York Central College.*"Yesterday 
we laid the corner stone of the New York State Asylum for Idiots,” 


wrote May to his friend Garrison, recording another interest of 


Pn Pe Rit tay * a Eee PPO Nae ppatigntitthingis -« 


his.° In January of 18646, Garrison invited May to join the call ae 
for an anti-sabbath convention, to be held in Boston. But May ay 


could not support this .# 


Oletter of W.L.Garrison to S.J.May, July 17, 1845, in 
W. P. Garrison, op. cit., Ill, 148. 

lietter of Gerrit Smith to S. J. May, Feb. 6, 1858, in { 
Gerrit Smith Collection at Syracuse University. I have already 
mentioned May's connection with a communist colony, in the Intro- 
duction. 

But May took no doctrinaire stand on the subject of pri- 
vate ownership. He was one of three signers of a printed circular, 
dated March 1, 1853, titled, "Do Not Lose Your Lands," urging 
those to whom Gerrit Smith had given parcels of land, and who had 
let them lapse for non-payment of taxes, to put forth a mignty 
effort to redeem their plot of ground. (Copy of circular in Gerrit, 
Smith Collection Syracuse University). Si 

“Bir stsand Second Annual Report of the New York Central 
College Association, (Utica: Roberts & Sherman, 1850). This was 
a matt college at Mc Grawville, New York, founded by the American 
Baptist Free Mission Society, on vigorous antislavery principles. 


“Letter of Sept. 9, 1654, in Boston Public Library. 


4w. PB. Garri son, Ope cit., Lil, 220. See also letter of 
S.J.May to W.L.Garrison, Jan. 15, 1848, in B.P.L. This letter 
is worth citing as revelatory of May’ s good sense: 


"You are right in supposing that I am utterly opposed to 
all attempts to enforce by legal penalties, the observance of the 
first day of the week as a sabbath. Neither do 1 believe that an 
observance so obtained would be acceptable to him ‘who is a Spir- 
it, ad must be wrshipped in Spirit and in Truthi3! 

"I am however in favor af a day of rest. I wish we could 
secure to man and beast a greater portion of rest than merely one 
day in seven. They should not be required to labor so many hours 
every other day. But all the more because they are required to 
overwork themselves six days, would 1 maintain for them the rest 
of the seventh, which custom has established in Christendom. 

"Then again it seems to me a great point gained, that the 
people are habituated to lay aside their work, and come together 
that they may hear discourses upon moral and religious truths. 
Would that they heard more worth hearing. But as it is, much more 
truth is dispensed on Sunday than on any other day of the week. 
fhe abolition of the custom respecting that day, imperfect as it 


oe : 1 

Another reform in which May was interested was that of Hl 
scientific poor relief. In this he collaborated with his young 
friend, 4ndrew D. White. The rights of women called forth his 


sincere sympathy. He set forth his convictions on this subject in 


oi 
. 
t 
‘7 


a sermon at the Church of the Messiah in Syracuse. That the 

women were not allowed to express themselves by ballot on the 
liquor question, and that the men were able to plunge the country 
into a war without the consent of the women, disturbed May very 
much. He thought the redemption of the world would come sooner 

if women were admitted to its councils; and he made a step in that 
direction by having Antoinette Brown preach from his pulpit, in 
Sept ember, 1852.° To the Woman's Rights Convention at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, October 22, 1850, May wrote, expressing regret that 
he could not come; he was unable to afford the expense of long 
travel because now all his spare funds were being used in aiding | 


fugitive slaves, said he.* He also explains the origin of his ( 


a 


ae 


is, would be a loss to philanthropy as well as to priestcraft. The 
true course for the friends of the Sabbath to pursue, is to make 
it the most interesting, improving day of the week, to see to it 
that something is provided in all our churches and halls, that 
Shall be really edifying to the people,--discourses, or instruc- 
tions given in some other way, that shall enlighten their minds 
on all questions of duty--quicken their benevolent affections-- 
and bring them into nearer communion with God. .. ." 

eas 

lietter of S.J.May to A.D.White, May 1, 1857, at Cornell 

University. May was a close friend and adviser of young White, 
and counseled with him over White's first literary production, an 
article on "Jefferson and Slavery," published in the Atlantic | 
monthly. i 


Pa 
"The Rights and Condition of Women,” Nov. 8, 1846. 


“Letter af Lucy Stone to 5.J.May, forwarded to Gerrit 
Smith, Aug. 2, 1852, in Gerrit Smith Collection, Syracuse Univ. 


4In "Woman's Rights Commensurate with her Capacities and di 
Obligations,” (Syracuse: J. KE. Masters, Printer, 1850). Boston 


Public Library copy is inscribed: "Rev. Theodore Parker with the 
best regards of S. J. May." 
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| 
sympathies for the woman's rights movement: i} 


In the very beginning of the Anti-slavery enterprise, I 
was lecturing in Providence. The earnest attention of a very 
* intelligent woman of that city, Miss Ruth Olney, continually 
arrested my eye.e So soon as I left the pulpit I went to speak 
with her. "I have listened to you,” said she, "with an inter- 
est which only a woman can feel. 1 Suspect that you do not 
apprehend how much your description of the helpless dependence 
of the Slaves applies equally well to the condition of the 
whole female sex.” By a few rapid hints, she ran the parallel, ' 
and then first my eyes were opened to the Wrongs of Women. I +} 
promised Miss Olney that the subject should not be dismissed ) 
from my regard; and it never has been. .. . oe 


? me A. eo. 0 4.4: “* 4 my 
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Another great cause that held May's interest was that of 
peace. To this moveme@t he was no freshman, having given his al- 
legi ance to it when he first entered the ministry. In 1846 the 
Svracuse Daily Star undertook to wave the flag for the Mexican 
War. May answered the war arguments in several open letters that 
were printed in the newspaper. When the war group held a public 
meeting, May and the peace group did the same thing!+ 

Indeed, all these moral reforms were a part of May's ene. | 
igious mission, as he conceived it, and his church was conducted 
accordingly. To his cousin Samuel, then agent for the Massachusetts ) 
Antislavery Society, May wrote, requesting some antislavery pamph- 
lets, and added this explanation: * 


At each end of the vestibule of our church there is a ta- 
ble fixed to the walls--upon which I keep constantly for grat- 
uitous distribution, Unitarian, Anti-slavery, Peace, Woman's 
Rights, and Temperance Tracts. In this way a great many people 
get them, to whom I should have no other opportunity to give 
them. -« - - during the last six months I have sent off, by 
mail, between three and four hundred... 


™ ad 


A oe 
But of course the most vital of his reform interests was / 


antislavery. in this he was no longer a novice. May was now a 


lschweizer, op. cit., chap. Vv. For a mature exposition 
of May's peace views, see An Address delivered Before the American 


Peace Society, May 28, 1860 (Boston; American Peace Society, 1860) 


&s.J.May to Samuel May, Jr.,Nov. 18, 1860, in B. P. lL. 
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seasoned veteran, familiar with all the arguments and the tactics 
of his opponents, and mellowed by periods of disappointment in 
the cause. The fifteen years in Syracuse, preceding the Civil War, 
were exceedingly active years for May. He was not only a platform 
man, an oracle of moral theory. He was willing to do some of the 
spade work, some of the humbler and less glorious tasks, along 
with the common people. 

In the autumn of his first year at Syracuse, he was called 
upon to give the memorial address for the Eleventh Anniversary of 
The Emancipation of Negroes in the British West Indies, at the 
Pirst Presbyterian Church. With a display of careful niétéeseai 
scholarship, May urged upon his listeners the successful British 
emancipation as an example for America.+ 

On September 10, 1645, May took part in a meeting of cit- 
izens of Syracuse, "irrespective of sect or party,” called to 
issue a public protest against the mob. violence which Cassius M. 
Clay had recently suffered in Lexington, Kentucky. May was ap- 
pointed to the committee on resolutions.* 

Frequently he was called upon late at night to assist one 
of the hundreds of slaves, escaping from the South by the Under- 


ground Railroad, who passed through his home. 


And in his spare 
moments he found time to make minor literary contributions to the 


cau se .* 


15 .3.May, On Emancipation in the British West Indies, An 
Address delivered in the Pirst Presbyterian Church in Syracuse, 


August 1, 1845, (Syracuse: J. Barber, 1845) 
“The Religious Recorder, (Syracuse, N.Y.), Sept. 18, 1845. 


Suumford, Ope cite, pe 217. > 


4 

In "The Oasi s" an antislavery symposium edited by Lydia 
Maria Child to sell for the benefit of the cause, (Boston: Allen 
&Ticknor, 1834), a brief article on the Prudence Crandall case. And 
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But it was the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law that 
aroused May's moral wrath to a high pitch. This law in effect 
authorized local and federal law-enforcement officials to appre- 
hend and to return to alleged owners, any negro runaways whom a 


white man would testify belonged to him. May had long before ex- 


Es 


in similar volumes: 

An essay on "The Place to Speak,” justifying agitation in 
the North, as well as in the South, in The Liberty Bell, 

(Boston: 1842) 

An extract from a speech of his at the Anti-Texan meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, 1845, in the 1846 issue of The Liberty Bell. 

In the 1648 Liberty Bell, a brief essay on "The Americen 
Revolution. 

In the 1849 issue of that same volume, a brief, clever 
allegory entitled: "The Emblem of our Country, a Chained Eagle, 
with Torn and Dishevelled Plumage.” 

In the 1851 Liberty Bell a brief article on "The Root of 
Slavery,™ which he held to be the property interest in black men 
legally owned by whites. 

A story by May, "The Heroic Slave Woman,” in Autographs 
for Preedom, (Boston: Jewett & Co., 1853), a collection of anti- 
Slavery testimonies, edited by Julia Griffiths, the proceeds of 
the sale of which were to go to the antislavery cause, through 
"The Rochester Ladies’ Antislavery Society." 

May also wrote an introduction to a volume by Mrs. Kate 
Ee Re. Pickard, The Kidnapped and the Ransomed, being the personal 
recollections of f Peter Still and his wife "Vine ter forty 
years of Slavery, (Syracuse: W. T. Hamilton, 1656. 

~ In his introduction to another volume, by E. W. Reynolds, 
The sfke Story of the Barons of the South, or The Rationale of the 
American Conflict, (Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co., 1862), ae urged 
the publication o ot this book because nothing had yet appeared, 

"so thorough, so radical.” 
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pressed his belief in the supremacy of God's law of justice over 
any mere man-made law, and so he did not feel the scruples of 
law-violation which his fellow-Unitarian, Dr. Orville Dewey, aia.? 
On October 4, 1850, there was held a meeting of citizens in the 
City Hall of Syracuse, to express their sentiments against the 
Pugitive Slave Law. May was appointed to the agenda and the res- 
olution committees. In the course of his remarks that evening, 
May stated that his house, too, was open as a refuge for the 
panting fugitive--he was well known as a non-resistant--but who- 
ever supposed that non-resistance meant standing still, folding 
one's arms, and quietly looking on, should come to him and learn 
better. If any one should come to his house for protection, --he 


would protect him}” 


May was one of the six conveners of an Anti-FPugitive 
Slave Law Convention, held in Syracuse, on January 7, 8, and 9, 
1851. its object was stated to be: to consult as to the best 
means of rendering that so-called law a nullity. After a half 


day's discussion, the following resolution was adopt ea:° 


"Re- 
solved, That it is ow duty to peril property, liberty, and life, 
in resisting the execution of the Pugitive Slave Law, to the same 
extent we would for ourselves." This was passed unanimously. A 
suggestion that it was the right and duty of fugitives to take 
the lives of any men who should attempt to reduce them to bondage, : 
was defeated by the opposition of May as a non-resistant, together 


with several others of like mind. He declared that non-resistance 


a 


13.3.May, Recollections, p. 367. 


syracuse Daily Stendard, Oct. 7, 1850. 


SReligious Hecorder (Syracuse) Jan. 16, 1851. 
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principles required more true courage and heroism than animates 
the breast of the boldest warrior on earth.* 

May's deep feeling ageinst the Pugitive Slave Law called 
forth what is perhaps the most exciting episode in his career at 
Syracuse. In the summer of 1851, Daniel Webster traveled extens- 
ively about the country, exerting all his influence and his elo- 
quence to persuade people in the North to yield to the Pugitive 
Slave Law. In June he came to Syracuse, and proclaimed that the 
law must and will be enforced in Syracuse. His speech aroused 
more defiance than support of the law. 

The previous year, May and his abolitionist colleagues 
had formed an association which agreed to rally to the mutual de- 
fense of any member who should become involved in trouble while 
assisting fugitives. They had arranged a system of bell signals, 
from certain meeting-houses, upon signal from which they were to 
assemble, and to do what was necessary: 

Two or three times, the bell had been tolled, but with no 
important consequences. But on October 1, 1851, what proved to be 
& genuine and a momentous alarm was given. Just as he was rising 
from his dinner, May heard the signal-bell, and rushed toward the 
city. On his way, he learned that Jerry Mc Henry had been claimed 
as a slave, and taken before the United States Commissioner. Jerry 
was a@ mulatto of apparently good character, who had been residing 
in Syracuse for a number of years, earning a good living as a 


cooper. During the proceedings before the Commissioner, Jerry 


lsvracuse Daily Standard, Jan. 10, 1851. 


Meanwhile, on March 5, 1851, May had helped promote an 
antislavery convention held in the City Hall, (Syracuse Daily 


Stendard, Mar. 5, 1851); and he also assisted in arranging for the 
American Antislavery Society Convention, held in Syracuse on May 
7, 1851. (Syracuse Star, May 8, 1851). 
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slipped away, but after a brief chase was returned, thoroughly 
_ beaten, and in a rage. Pinally the Chief of Police came to May 
and asked him to try to calm Jerry. This May did by telling Jerry 
that friends were planning to rescue him. As soon as May left the 
police station, he went to the office of Dr. Hiram Hoyt, where he 
found twenty or thirty picked men, laying a plan for the rescue. 
According to the plan, at a given signal, the doors and windows 
of the police station were to be demolished, the rescuers rush in 
and fill the room, and by the confusion of their numbers to over- 
power the policemen, taking Jerry to a waiting buggy. Strict in- 
junctions were given, not intentionally to injure the policemen. 
The last thing May said, as the plotters broke up, was, "If any 
one is to be injured in this fray, I hope it may be one of our 
own party." 

At about eight o'clock that same evening, the plan was 
executed as arranged. There were only minor injuries incurred. 
Jerry was concealed for several days, then started on the road to 
Canada. Suspicion awakened some of the "patriots," but they were 
soon outdistanced by the rescuers. Sympathizers had seen to it 
that the toll gates along the road were to be opened promptly for 
the rescuers; while when the pursuers came along, they found the 
toll-gate keepers drowsy, slow, and awkward in opening the gatei+ 
The Syracuse Daily Star, in an editorial entitled "The 
Late Disgraceful Riot, "“after telling the story of the rescue, 
added: "These outlines we now propose to fill up, to remer the 


picture of their infamy more complete, who, occupying a respect- 


13 .3.May, Recollections, pp. 373-379. See also, Prof. 


ay Sperry, Ihe Jerry Rescue, (Onondaga Historical Society, 
24 )6 


“syracuse Daily Star, Oct. 4, 1652. 
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able station in society, incited by the basest means, a horde of 


ruffians to desecrate the temple of justice and to violate a law 
of the United States. e « « The principal instigators of it 
were two physicians and a clergyman of this city. .. ." May, 

of course, was the clergyman designated. 

Excitement over the "Jerry Rescue" as it was called by 
sympathizers, and the "Jerry Riot,” as critics called it, was not 
allowed to subside. A convention of the citizens of Onondaga 
County was called for October 14, 1851, "To consider the Prin- 
ciples of the American Government, and the extent to which they 
are trampled under foot by the Fugitive Slave Law." 


May gave the 
principal address of the convention, beginning: "Fellow Citizens: 
We have not come here to array ourselves against the government 
of our country; but to denounce a most tyrannous act of our gov- 
ernment. . . »«” He then proceeded to expound with great thorough- 
ness his belief that there is no power on earth authorized to 
contravene God's Commandments. To contend that we should obey man 
rather than God, was atheism. That was why he could not support 
the Fugitive Slave Law.2 

But the speechmaking did not end the affair. Eighteen of 
the "rescuers,” including May, were indicted in the Federal Court 
at Auburn. Priends of the cause went to Auburn en masse, to dem- 
onstrate their sympathies for the accused, and their displeasure 
with the law. The district attorney chose to try first a poor 
colored man. May and several of his prominent colleagues who were 
indicted published statements in the local newspapers, admitting 
their part in the Jerry affair, requesting that THEY be tried, 


and announcing that they would not contest the facts, but that 


1 printed in pamphlet form, under the title, "Human Gov- 
ernment Subordinate to the Divine,” (Syracuse: Agan & Summers, 
1851). Copy in Harvard Library a gift of the author in 1855. 
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they would rest their defense on the unconstitutionality of me 
Fugitive Slave Law. However, the government did not want to raise 
locally such an exciting issue. The trial of the negro took place. 
S. J. May, summoned as a government witness, did more for the de- 
fense, and the negro was acquitted. The rest of the trials dragged 
on, until the federal attorney found that he could not enpeniel 
a jury upon which there were not several who had formed an opinion 
against the law. As a result, all the "Jerry Rescue Cases" were 
dropped; and thus ended the events of the rescue itselt.? 
But for several years, the first of October was celebrated 
on a great scale, as the Anniversary of the Jerry Xescue. In the 
advertisement for the First Anniversary, prepared by S. J. May,2@ 
reference was made to the Boston Tea Party, and the analogy sug- 
gested: "We now invite the descendants of these heroic men to the 
celebration of an act which, in its vindication of the eternal 
principles of Right, as far transcends that noble deed, as man is 
more valuable than tea. . . .” May went to great trouble to get 
the largest available hall, and to make all the arrangements. He 
wrote to Garrison, telling him that he wanted all the "great guns 
of the anti-slavery battery” to be present. But by 1859, the int- 
erest in the celebration had waned, having served, after all, a 


useful pur pose.” 


———— —™” ——— — 


1s.J.May, Recollections, pp. 379-383. 


ovr actse Daily Standard, Oct. 1, 1852. 


®in 1854 some people objected to holding it on Sunday, 
which was October first. But May cited them scripture: "If an ox 
or an ass fall into a pit on the sabbath day. ...” 

The occasion is still, however, counted among the most 
prominent in the history of Syracuse. At the date of this writing, 
the Laymen's League of the Unitarian Church of Syracuse, make an 
annual pilgrimage to May's grave on the first of October. On Peb- 
ruary 21, 1937, a radio dramatization of May's part in the Jerry 
Rescue incident was radiocast over WSYR, Syracuse, as one in a 


Series of historical portraits of famous citizens in the city's 
history. 
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The Jerry Rescue seemed to raise May's ardor to a high 
pitch, for he wrote to his friend Gerrison:? *. - « e In the 


whole course of our struggle with the Monster Slavery, I have 
never been so active, bold, tranquil, and happy. I have felt the 
strongest assurance that our government was clearly in the wrong." 


He even felt it necessary to apologize to the rabid Gar- 


rison:* 


Perhaps you will think I go too far in enjoining it upon 
all men to act against the Pugitive Slave Law as they con- 
scientiously believe to be right,--even if it be to fight for 
the rescue of its victims. But I know not what other counsel 
to give them. And let me confess to you that, when I saw poor 
Jerry in the hands of the official kidnappers, I could not 
preach non-resistance very earnestly to the crowd that were 
clamoring for his release. And when I found that he had been 
rescued without serious harm to any one, I was as uproarious 
as any one in my joy. . . -« If we cannot kill this infernal 
Law, it will kill us. .. . 


While nothing as exciting as the Jerry incident followed 
for the next few years, nevertheless, May was still actives at a 
public meeting commending a slave rescue in Milwaukee; ® at a Bos- 


4 lecturing at the Worcester County Anti slavery 


ton convention; 
Society Forum in 1855;° presiding over a lecture at which Theo- 


dore Parker spoke, in Syracuse, that same year:” undertaking a 


ao ——— rr 


lietter of Nov. 23, 1851, in Boston Public Library. 


“letter of S.J.May to W.L.Garrison, Dec. 6, 1851, ibid. 


Ssvracuse Daily Standard, Mar. 24, 1854. 


“the report in the Syracuse Daily Standard, June 12, 1854, 
Sheds some light on May's attitude toward violence: 

"Mr. May said he was known to be a lover of peace; but his 
spirit was stirred by such scenes as those we were now hourly look- 
ing upon, and while he counselled a violent rescue, rather than 
submission to kidnapping, yet he would have men act not in the 
spirit of fi ers, but af martyrs; in the same spirit which led 
brave men, at the risk of their lives, to rush into a burning 
building, to rescue a brother in danger,--not to kill or harm 


those who sought to enslave him. .. ." 


Sadvertisement in Cornell University Antislavery Library. 
6 
Clipping in a-yolume of T. Parker's notes; volume 4, 

in 6015.50, in Boston Public Library. 
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lecture tour of New Englana;? and attendance at a convention in 
Albany.” And this is only a partial list of his activities. 

May was throughout his career singularly suspicious of Ht 
political action. He credited the British Emancipation of 1834 
to popular pressure, not to the politicians; they, he said, com- 
promised the moral force of the English people. In 1846 he wrote 
to his friend, Mrs. Maria W. Chapman, ® that the next day two pol- 
itical meetings were to be held in the city, one in favor of vot- 
ing for candidates who were sound on the slavery issue, the other 
for voting the straight Liberty Party ticket. "The collision will 
be a severe one. I am so disgusted with political partyism,” 
wrote May,"that I can hardly bear to go into a meeting of polit- 
icians. But I shall attend the convention called irrespective of 
party--that I may see whether any thing can be consistently done 
to help the colored men to the attainment of equal political 
rignts. .« ." 

In June, 1855, the Liberty Party, wnich believed in pol- 
itical action against slavery, held their convention in Syracuse. 
May was not present in any official capacity, but he opened one 
of the sessions with a prayer, and the minutes record him as tak- 


ing part in the discussion from the floor.* 


—— i _ —_— — -_ ———EEEeEeeEeEeEeEeeerrrrS-—‘<—O 


lietter af S. J. May to Theodore Parker, Sept. 20, 1856, 
in B.P.L. He asked Parker to get him a few more lectures for that 
trip; it would help his purse, which was in need, that year. 

| % 
“Letter of S.J.May to W.L.Garrison, Mar. 11, 1858, ibid. 


Sretter of Feb. 19, 1846, ibid. 


* proceedings of the Convention = Radic Abolitionists, 
y 


Syracuse, June 26-28, 1855, (Published the Central Abolition 
Board, 1856). Copy in B. P. L. 


It is interesting to find in the minutes of so many of 
the conventions for one cause or another, the quaint expression, 
"the throne of grace was approached by Rev. - - -"! 
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Perhaps he was now stirred to some degree of political 
heterodoxy, for in his 1856 Fourth of July oration at Jamestown 
New York, he came out openly for Premont, and the Free Soil Par- 
ty. He explained that for the past twenty five years, the Whigs 
and the Democrats had been so unprincipled that he seldom voted 
with either, and identified himself with neither. Now a party 
had arisen which seemed to hold some hope of deliverance, although 
it did not stand for all he thought necessary. This speech con- 
tained more politics than any other af May's that has reached 
print. 

The next year, May was a signer of a call for a convention 
to be held at Cleveland, October 28 and 29, "to consider the prac- 
ticability, probability, and expediency of a Separation between 
the Free and Slave States, and to take such other measures as 
the condition of the times may require. . . ne 

That the doubt in May's mind over political allegiance was 
the common one, of choosing between the candidate that really 
represents one's ideals, and the "better" of the two major men 
who stand a chance of being elected, may be seen from S. J. May's 
confession to his cousin:® 

I did not vote for Lincoln. And yet I confess, it seemed 

to me so important at this crisis, that he should be elected-- 
that if I had supposed that result could have depended on my 


vote, I should have been perhaps too strongly tempted to cast 
it for him. 


How strikingly similer to the quandary of the social 
idealist in the 1936 American election! 


1 
Liberty or Slavery the Only Question, (Syracuse Daily 
Journal Office, 1856). Copy given Garrison now in B. P. L. 


“Printed circular in Cornell University Antislavery 
Collection. 


“Letter of S.J.May to Semuel Mey, Jr., Nov. 16, 1860, 
in B. P. Le 
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The greater part of the year 1859, May spent in Europe, 


mostly for rest and recuperation; but also to do some antislavery 


wark there. 


He returned to America just in time to hear of John 
Brown's attack upon Harper's Ferry. A large sympathy meeting was 
held at the City Hall in Syracuse, after Brown's death, in which 
May took a prominent part. The resolutions called attention to the 
fact that the events behind Harper's Perry are more ominous than 
the mere improvident act of one man. May said, in support of the 
resolut tones” "The day has come when the question must be settled;- 
' it is slavery or Liberty. Compromises are at an end. Every compro- 
mise that has ever been made, has resulted in the slaveholders 
fortifying themselves and extending their inhuman system of 


bondage. e e o* { 


— a = - 4 


lMumford, op. cit., chap. xv. 


“svracuse Daily Journal, Dec. 3, 1859. 
His attitude at this time is more deeply revealed in a 
letter to an unknown person, dated Dec. 5 (?), 1859, in B.P.L.: 


"I was quite disturbed at finding myself, in our Saturday 
evening paper, reported to have said at the Friday evening meet ~ 
ing that John Brown's course was a tremendous folly. 

"I said no more than I had previously said in the Resolu- 
tions--that I did not approve--could not recommend it. I have no 
confidence in a resort to violence even for Liberty and Humanity. 
Violence never leads to unmixed good. But I said that Capt. 
Brown's course and something worse will be adopted against the a 
Sslaveholders if they do not speedily abolish slavery. A civil and 
servile war impends over our country, and I denounced a civil war 
as a tremendous folly, as well as a terrible calamity. A civil 
war seems to be inevitable. I think we should do all we may to 
avert it. 

"My wish is that the Northern States should now proffer 
to the Southern a Convention, for the specific purpose of agreeing 
upon and generously uniting in a plan for the entire abolition of 
Slavery which must now be seen to be utterly incompatible with 
the continued union of the States... . 

"I cannot believe that the majority of the people in 
either portion of our country are quite so demented as to prefer 
servile and civil war to a peaceful settlement of the difficulty. 
At any rate, I wish we may do all we can to lead them to choose 
the better way. ..." 


——_— 
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In the address at the annual Jerry Rescue Celebration, 


given by May in 1860, he restated with even more vigor, his prin- 
ciple of paramount obedience to the law of Goa. 

The Thanksgiving Day sermon which he preached on November 
29, 1860, in his church, was a ringing call to settle NOW the 
question of liberty or slavery, in the way it must be settled 
event ually, by emancipation.” 

Conventions of the American Antislavery Society were 
arranged for the cities of central New York, in the early part 
of 1861.° May was largely responsible for the meeting to be held 
in Syracuse on January 29, 1861. Just a few days before the meet- 
ing, May was requested by the Mayor to prevent the holding of the 
convention. On top of that came a letter signed by twenty of the 
most respectable men of Syracuse, ten of them prominent members 
of May's church, urging May to call off the convention, because 
they were informed that violence would ensue. But May stood firn, 
saying that the abolitionists felt that they had a duty to per- 
form, and called upon the Mayor, in the name of civil liberty, to 
protect their meeting. On the appointed day, the abolitionists, 
led by May, went to the hall May had hired, but found it already 
occupied by the pro-slavery opponents. When May attempted to 
remonstrate, they threatened him with violence; as a result, the 
convention in Syracuse was not held. The abolitionists were de- 
feated, and the pro-slavery cohorts held a parade, with bands and 
banners, carrying an effigy of May, which they later publicly 


lReported in full in Syracuse Daily Journal, Oct.13, 1860. 


“Reported in full, ibid., Des. 13, 1860. 


3 
Se de May, Recollections, p. 389, et seq. 
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burned in prominent Hanover Square.? 
But the firing upon Fort Sumter, and the actual outbreak 


of the Civil War, soon turned official sympathy in favor of the 
abolitionists. 


lat the close of the services at the Unitarian Church on 
Sunday Evening, February 3, the President of the Board of Trust- 
ees asked the audience to remain seated for a few moments. In 
view of the insults inflicted on their minister by the public, 
he suggested they should express their indignation, and their 


faith in free speech. The congregation did so. (Syracuse Daily 
Journal, February 5, 1861). 


CHAPTER VI 
MAY JUDGES HIS PELLOW UNITARIANS 


Special note must be taken of May's relations with his 
Unitarian brethren, far we must not forget that all the while he 
was in Syracuse, he was first of all a settled and active Unitar- 
ian minister. Mention has already been made of his critical doubt, 
whether or not he could accomplish more moral good in the ministry, 
or out of it. May never had that blind church loyalty which weald | 
let him prefer denominati onal acqu ie scence to loyalty to a moral 
ideal. He testified: ". . . .Wherever I went, praching the gospel _ ( 
of impartial liberty, I was as cordially received by Orthodox as 
by Unitarian Abolitionists, until I came to have a much more 
brotherly feeling towards an antislavery Presbyterian or Baptist 
or Methodist than I did towards a Unitarian who was pro-slavery."1 
Yet he never disavowed his ow Unitarianism; on the other hand, he 
was always considered loyal to his denomination.“ 

But he early took a very critical position toward the 


churches, in their slavery attitudes. "The most serious obstacle 


to the progress of the anti-slavery cause was the conduct of the 


1,. J. May, Recollections, p. 240. 


£In 1847, Samuel J. May came close to being elected we 

General Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. The meet- 
ing did not have a candidate in mind. The one presented by the 
committee, withdrew. A vote was taken, showing 25 for S.J.May, 

20 for Chas. Briggs, and 4 or 5 for F. T. Gray. 28 would have been 

a majority. There being no majority, it was finally decided to 
empower the Executive Committee to select a General Secretary, 

to hold office until the next annual meeting. Samuel May, Jr., who 
was present, interpreted this step as a move, by the "ruling 
clique," to retain control, when they saw the trend toward a 


reform man, in the balloting. (Letter of Samuel May, Jr., to 


Se de May, Nov. ll, 1847, in B. e L.) - 
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clergy and churches in our country," he wrote in his Recollections, 
viewing the scene from the perspective of several years.+ And he 
reserved the Unitarians for special treatment. Acknowledging the 
fact that from the point of view of numbers, the Unitarians gave 
to the antislavery cause more preachers, writers, lecturers, 
agents, and poets than any other denomination, proportionally, 
nevertheless:* 


The Unitarians as a body dealt with the question of slav- 
ery in any but an impartial, courageous, and Christian way. 
Continually in their public meetings the question was staved 
off and driven out, because of technical, formal, verbal 
difficulties which were of no real importance, and ought not 
to have caused a moment's hesitation. Avowing among their 
distinctive doctrines, "The fatherly character of God as re- 
flected in his Son Jesus Christ,” and "The brotherhood of 
man with man everywhere," we had a right to expect from Un- 
itarians a steadfast and unqualified protest against so un- 
just, tyrannical, and cruel a system as that of American slav- 

, ery. And considering their position as a body, not entangled 
with any pro-slavery alliances, not hampered by any eccles- 
iastical organization, it does seem to me that they were pre- 
eminently guilty. . .. They, of all other sects, ought to 
have spoken boldly, as one man, for God our Father, for Jesus 
the all-loving Saviour and Elder Brother, and for Humanity, 
especially where it was outraged in the least of the brethren. 
But they did not. They refused to speak as a body, and cen- 
sured, condemned, execrated their members who did speak faith- 
fully for the down-trodden. . .. Let no honor be withheld 
from the individuals who were so prominent and noble except- 
ions to the general policy of the denomination. .. . But let 
the sad truth be plainly told, as a solemm warning to all com- 
ing generations, that even the Unitarians as a body, were cor- 
rupted and morally paralyzed by our national consenting with 
slaveholders, even the Unitarians to whose avowed faith in 
the paternity of God, the brotherhood of all mankind, and the 
divinity of human nature, the enslavement of men should have 
been especially abhorrent. .. 


From the severe rebuffs he had received from his brethren / 


in the denomination on several occasions, May could speak from 
personal experience. His cousin, Sammel May of Leicester, kept 


him informed, after he moved to Syracuse, of the state of sym- 


1s, Je May, Recollections, p. 329. 
“Ibid. p. 336, 337. 
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pathy at Unitarian headquarters in Boston. Both of the Mays were 
members of a committee to draw up and circulate, in 1845, a 
"Protest Against American Slavery by Unitarian Ministers." It 
finally received 173 signatures; but many of the most prominent 
men refused to sign it.t ix | 

As has been said, the passage of the Pugitive Slave Lew | 
roused May's moral wrath to a high pitch. And his displeasure 
with the position of one of the prominent figures in Unitarian- 
ism, Dr. Orville Dewey, whovopposed resisting the law, grew apace. 


Yet in chiding Dr. Dewey, his feelings did not express themselves 


in personal animosity: é 


- « « e it is not his rhetoric that astonishes, that 
shocks me: But that a man, who is so familiar with the his- 
tory of the world, and knows so well that all social, as 
well as religious improvements, have been made under the 
inspiring influence of individuals who have dared to disobey 
the unrighteous mandates of men in power;- that a man so 
well acquainted with the largest and purest minds that have 
lived. . -« -« that a man, who has gone so thoroughly as Dr. 
D. has, into the study of human nature. ... has contended 
so nobly for the independency of the individual soul. ... 
studied so profoundly, and expounded so wisely the Sacred 
Scriptures, in which the choicest lessons of wisdom and 
virtue are given. . ./could believe that God sanctions a 
law violating the unalienable rights of a portion of the 
people-/-- this, I confess, does astonish me. . .. I can 
not account for it. I Know not how to trace this moral ob- 
scuration to any angel of wisdom or iove, that has veiled 
his sight. Let him, and those other Doctors of Divinity 
who have come forward, in this hour of our country's trial, 
to confound judgment, to blunt the public sense of right, 
to sear the public conscience, and harden the hearts of the 
people,--let them I say, explain and justify themselves, as 
best they can to God and to a near posterity. I can think of 
no adequate apology for ministers of the Gospel, who have so 
put darkness for light. I must condem utterly their doctrine, 
that we ought sometimes, even now, to obey man rather than 
God; or the doctrine that God does sometimes, even now, 
command or sanction unrighteousness. 


7 


1s, J. May, Recollections, p. 344. A printed 4 page cir- / 
cular containing the statement is in the Cornell Collection. 


as 
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Se J- May, Human Government Subordinate to the Dtyine, 
p- 10. This is one of the rare instances when May condemned 
Specifically, the ideas of a fellow minister. 
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At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in May, 1851, S. J. May offered a resolution which stated 
that whereas the President of the United States whose signature 
made the Fugitive Slave Bill a law, was a Unitarian (Millard 
Pillmore); and S. A. Eliot, one of the three New England congress- 
men who voted for it, was a Unitarian, be it resolved that the 
American Unitarian Association declare the unsoundness of these 
men's positions, and declare the denomination's opposition to the 
law. Theodore Parker seconded the resolution with a speech. But 
men of less temerity prevailed, and by a vote of 27 to 22, the 
resolution was not even received before the meeting. It fared 
a little better at the Ministerial Conference, the next day, 
where the substance of the resolution was entered upon the 
records for discussion, although not for vote. 

May was not without ground in decrying the lack of nee} 
stamina in official Unitarianism. 


———— 


1s. J. May, Recollections, p. 370. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES COMES 


When war actually comes, idealisms generally fare rather 
badly. This was true in 1861 no less than in 1917. Samuel J. May, 
however, did better than the average, when hostilities broke out 
between the North and the South. He did not throw himself into 
the war with holy zeal, as did many ministers. 

These were probably the most trying hours of his life, 
since, as a long-time advocate of peace, he was brought face to 
face with a dilemma that demanded decision. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to use federal troops to take away the power of the South, 
and to remove slavery along with it. Should he support this tac- 
tic? He never solved the problem to his own satisfaction. He 
confessed at one time that "the conduct of the rebels and the 
impending fate of our country has shaken my confidence in the 


extreme principles of non-resistance.” But he never lost his 


faith in peace as an ideal, or glorified warfare, or found much 

satisfaction in it. Attending a war meeting in the early days of 
the struggle, he commented: "I cannot find it in my heart to urge 
men to enlist."* At another time he stated: "Nothing but slavery 
seems to me so bad as war." To his friend Gerrit Smith he wrote:*” 


Would that I could spend hours with you in communion upon 


lyumford, op. cit., chap. xvii. 


“Letter of S. J. May to Gerrit Smith, Aug. 29, 1861, in | 
Syracuse Univ. In the Gerrit Smith Collection of Letters, sorted 
out thus far from 4 total of almost 40,000, are 153 letters from 
Smith to May, running from August, 1845, to May 3, 1871. The let- 
ters from May to Smith are not so numerous. 7 
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the sad, fearful predicament into which our country is 


plunged by the sins of the people. I hold that, next to the 
unscrupulous aristocracy of the South, the ministers and 
professedly Christian people of the land, North as well as 
South, are responsible for this Civil War. Slavery--the 
cause of it--might have been peaceably abolished by moral, 
religious, and ecclesiastical means. But the men and Churches 
that wield such instruments would not apply them to this 
good work; and so we are left to "cast out devils by Beelze- 
bub, the Prince of the devils”"--civil and probably servile 
war. 

When it will end--how it will end, God only can foresee. 
I hope, I trust, not until "Liberty is proclaimed throughout 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof. .. ."” 


Lydia Maria Child writes of a conversation with May dur- 
ing the period preceding the outbreak of hostilities:+ 


None of us had much faith in men, or in any political 
party; but we all agreed that the will of God was manifestly 
overruling the will of man, and making even his wrath to 
praise him. All thought that emancipation would be the result 
of the war; the forced result, not the chosen one. . « -« 


Thus far, May's Seep abhorrence of war had kept him from 
expressing any justification of it. But the war atmosphere can 
wear down the resistance of even the strongest. And by 1862, the 
suggestion af an apolazy seems to have crept into May's utter- 
ances. May had received a letter from an Englishman, criticizing 
the abandonment of pacifist principles by the abolitionists. As 
had been his custom for many years, May unburdened his soul to 


2 
Garrison: 


e « e « he forgets that very few of our fellow citizens, 
none of our statesmen excepting Mr. Sumner, have embraced the 
pacific principles of the gospel. We are not in the least to 
blame for this war. 

And have we done wrong in wishing that one of the parties 
in this horrid conflict should be victorious rather than the 
other; and in doing what we may to ensure the best result? I 
expect that we shall derive from this war innumerable eviden- 
ces and illustrations of the folly and wickedness of resorting 
to deadly weapons to settle a question of right and wrong-- 


setter to Henrietta Sargent, Aug. 24, 1861, in Letters 


of Lydia Maria Child, op. cit., p. 156. 


“Letter of Semuel J. May to William Lloyd Garrison, 
Feb. 15, 1662, in Boston Public Library. 
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or even to obtain or maintain liberty. But as our country- 
men have plunged into a civil war, and evidently mean to 
fight it out, 1 think the most pacific men may and should do 
all they can to lessen as much as possible the horror of the 
conflict, and bring it to the most desirable termination. 


After several months of hostilities, we find May using 
terms, which, while perhaps unintended, certainly by implication, 


1 


spoke in the language of war. He wrote to Garrison:” "Why this 


repose of our Army on the Potomac? .... Why is the blockade of 
so many of our Southern ports so inefficient? -«. «. . - I wonder at 
every moment's delay on the part of our government in showing the 


world that we mean to crush this rebellion--that we can crush it-- 


that we have crushed it.” 


And then, perhaps thinking that what he had said was too 
belligerent, he continued: 


But I now see more clearly than ever that war is not a 
means appointed and approved of God for the redress of 
wrongs, or the maintenance of civil or religious freedom. It 
is a coarse, clumsy, cruel, complicated contrivance to at- 
tempt what can only be done by moral, religious, spiritual 
instrumentalities. Nay, it is the awful consequences which 
nations bring upon themselves and each other, by neglecting 
in due time to exterminate those social vices, those polit- 
ical wrongs, which are incompatible with the enjoyment of 
human rights, political unions, peace. ... 


May thought that a resounding Northern victory, showing 
that the federal government meant to preserve the Union, would 
discourage the rebels.*Evidently his pacifism did not at that 
moment lead him to think of the lives involved in such a "dis- 
couragement™: If the rebellion were crushed too soon, he reas- 
oned, slavery would be left in statu quo. "The evil spirit--the 


Demon=-is to be cast out,” he wrote to Garrison.© "My only fear 


—, 


— 


lLetter of Sed eMay to W.L-Garrison, Oct. 16, 1862, in BPL. 


2 
Letter of S. J. May to A. D. White, Mar. 17, 1863, in 


private papers of A. D. White at Cornell University. 


SlLetter. of April 16, 1863, in Boston Public Library. 
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is that it will not come out until it has rent and torn our body 
politic almost if not quite to pieses. If that be necessary-- 
then let it be done. Anything rather than continue as wicked as 
we have been.” Pacifism seems largely to have disappeared from 
that letter. And by 1863, May's scruple against assisting the 
enlistment af negroes in the army seems to have moderated, for to 
his friend Gerrit Smith he sent a letter? Antroducing a Col. James 
Pairman who was "engaged in a project that will ensure the enlist- 
ment of colored men in the army of the U.S...” Moreover, a 
man who could sign a letter, as May did this one: "Congratulating 
you upon the surrender of Vicksburg and the rout of Gen'l Lee's 
army. ."--certainly was showing evidence of losing his horror of 
war: 

But his war attitude did not prevent him from taking a 
very active part in relief activities, sending clothing and sup- 
plies to the soldiers, visiting them in their camps, and perform- 
ing small favors for them.” In freedmen's relief activities, he 
was in the forefront. In September, 1863, he was writing to A. D. 
White, requesting him to solicit funds;° and telling Garrison, * 
"I am devoting a great deal of time and labor to the great enter- 
prise of educating the poor victims of slavery. #5 


Even with the successful termination of the war, however, 


May was not Over-jubilant. For he saw the great difficulties under 


a 


lietter of July 7, 1863, at Syracuse University. 

“Mumford, Ope cit., Pe 227 et seq. 

SLetter of Sept. 24, 1663, at Cornell University. 

“Letter of S.J.May to W.L.Garrison, Sept. 24, 1863, at BPL. 


Opar ly in the War, May interested himself in the protection 
of the Indians on the frontier territory, helping promote a con- 


vention in Syracuse on this subject. (Syracuse Daily Journal, 
Jane 22, 1861) 
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which the freedmen must attempt to establish themselves. ; 

With the emancipation of the slaves legally accomplished, 
the major reform of his career had been achieved. But May did not 
spend the rest of his life celebrating it. To Garrison he wrote:+ 
"There is no use in moping down the decline of life. I never was 
more busy, nor more merry than I have been since I declared my- 
self superannuated. .. ." His interest in public affairs was 
never more deep and lively than during the last ten years of his 
life. His fellow citizens chose him to be President of the Board 
of Education, and he fulf illed that office with great credit.” 
During these later years, he was elected President of the Alumni 
of the Cambridge Vivinity School.® With a keen sense of their 
usefulness to future historians, May gave a large part of his 


antislavery library to Cornell University. * Unitarian activities 


EEO 


lretter of July 11, 1868, in Boston Public Library. 
“Mumford, op. cit., p- 281, et seq. 


Sit is interesting to note that at the reunions of May's 
class at Harvard, held at the Revere House in Boston in 1863,and 
in 1867, according to bills preserved in the Harvard archives, 
twenty one of the alumni drank $42.45 worth of liquor on the 
former occasion, and $47.50 worth on the latter! We do not know 
what May, who was present on both occasions, thought about this. 

But we can guess: For in his address before the graduat- 
ing class of the Cambridge Divinity School in 1847, he said: 

"When, a few years ago, I saw in the new dining hall of 
this University the assembled learning, wit, poetry, eloquence 
and wealth of New England bowing obsequiously to the bacchanal 
customs of the table,--virtually acknowledging that all the in- 
tellectual powers their Maker had given them, and all the culture 
they had received in the highest seminaries in the land, were in- 
sufficient for the entertainment of an hour, without the stimulus 
of wine,--when I beheld that humiliating spectacle, I longed for 
the courage of the Son of God that I might reprove their sensual- 
ity as it deserved. . .." (S. J. May, Jesus the Best Teacher 
of His Religion). 


4Letter of S. J. May to Anirew D. White, Nov. 23, 1870, 
Cornell University. 
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still held his interest; at the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, April 5 and 6, 1865, May introduced a resolution cal- 
ling for a Committee to investigate the possibilities of a merger 
between the Unitarians and the Universalists.+ 
May's attitude toward life in his later years was ex- 
pressed in a letter to Garrison:* "Before I see you again, if I 
live, I shall be seventy years old; shall have reached the pre- 
scribed limit of human life, and you will be no longer young... 
I am not desirous of living to a great age--no longer than I can 


be useful to othere« « 2 «* 


May's death was sudden. His last visit was from President 


| White of Cornell. On the evening of that visit, July 1, 1871, 


May suddenly became ill, and his death followed the same night. 


lReport, (Boston: Mudge and Sons, 1866) 
“s. J. May to W. L. Garrison, May 1, 1867, in B. PB. L. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE THEOLOGY OF SAMUEL J. MAY 


An important chapter in the biography of any minister is 
his theology, the intellectual tools of his profession by which 
he rationalizes the convictions which he preaches. Having ob- 
served at length his practical moral activities, we shall look 
next at the theology of Samuel J. May. His theology is not a form- 
ally complete one,--not nearly as complete as that of Channing or 
Parker, who have not only published more doctrinal writings, but 
who relished abstruse subjects more than did May. And his essen- 
tial theology shows little change, from the time he was installed 
at Brooklyn, Connecticut, to his death. In the brief articles which 
he as editor wrote for "The Liberal Christian,” in 1823, there 
was the kernel of his basic religious philosophy, the idea that 
religion deals with the moral government of the universe, an idea 
that pervaded his entire life. at 
Approaching his theolaqzy in a systematic fashion, the 
first question we should ask is, what was his idea of the source 
of theologic knowledge? The nice epistemological problem as ar- 
gued by professional theologians he never did attempt to discuss; 
but in simple language, his position was this:? 
We believe and insist that each and every rational and 
moral being, male and female, is under the highest obligation 
to form his or her own opinions about religion. .. . By the 
study of the Bible, and the works and the providence of God, 


each one should strive to learn all he may, of the mind, the 
pur poses, the will of the Heavenly Father, that he may be- 


come an intelligent and obedient child. ... 


——— 


1s.J.May, What Do Unifariahs Believe?, (second edition, 
Syracuse: Masters & Lee, 186 | 
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Concerning the Bible, he wrote: 

The Bible is, I believe, the best of books. In it we find 
the highest, the sublimest moral and religious precepts, and 
the most glorious revelations of the character of God and of 
the nature and destiny of man. But it is not all true, not 
all of equal value and authority. There are in it many words 
that could never have come by inspiration of the pure, bene- 
volent, and holy God. There are in it things which I am not 
willing my children should ever read. ... Christianity. .. 
is not to be learnt equally from all parts of the Bible. .. 
Jesus Christ is the best teacher of Christianity. 

Concerning the precise nature of God, May was not clear. 

The most admirable of moral qualities were ascribed to God, and 
they seemed endless. Not only did God represent Absolute Moral 
Perfection, but he was also a Pather, od the enforcer of Moral 
Law. He believed in the Divine Unity, of course; but he added, 
that if this doctrine were our only offering, we Unitarians could 
not claim that we had rendered any very essential service to 
mankind.” 

On the nature of Jesus, May was far more profuse and ex- 

plicit. His parishoners could umerstand talking about a humen 
personality. May believed and preached that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph and Mary. It was not the physical or metaphysical nature 
of Christ that most concerned May, but his moral and religious 
character. May held that not speculative opinions, but goodness 
seen in daily lives, was important. "Jesus is our great exemplar, 
set before us by the Heavenly Father to be our pattern in all 
things,” he wrote. "We believe that he was the most excellent 
person wan Dee ever lived upon earth; that he was a perfect man, 


holy, harmless, undefiled."*° Christ is Christianity; his religion 


— 


lietter of Se. J. May to Editor of Syracuse Journal, May 
16, 1671, in Mumford, op. cit., p. 288. 


“Mey, Jesus the Best Teacher of Our Religion. 
SMey, What bo Unitarians Believe? 
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is illustrated in his life and character. "The great end for 
which Christ lived and died is, in all, righteousness end good- 
ness,--redemption from the dominion and misery of sin." 

What was his doctrine of the nature of Man? 

We believe that all the children of men are born capable 
of holiness, and liable to sin; with senses, appetites, fac- 
ulties, affections, passions, which adapt them to live ina 
world like this; to enjoy, innocently if they will, all the 
good and pleasant things which here abound, and to discharge 
all the duties and exercise all the virtues, that here may 
be required of them; but, at the seme time, these properties 
of their nature are avenues to temptations, which, if n 
resisted, will mislead and corrupt their souls. ..«« «.« 

"Sin," May held, "is the poison of life, and it is ‘the 

sting of death." Sin is the only thing to be dreaded in time and 
eternity. It is the abundant source of all our misery. . ." A 
great many of the children of men in all ages have yielded more 

or less to the temptations of life, it is true. But this sad state 
of things is due largely to the incompetency or evil example of 
parents; or to their views of human nature and education. Another 
cause of misery, said May, is the influence of false religions.® 


May had no definitely formulated doctrine of the Church. © 


—_| 


But from his readiness to condemn it for moral sluggishness, and 
his pronounced anti-papistical views, we may conclude that for 
him, the Church was but a medium of bringing more efficiently to 
people the principles of Christianity as exemplified in the life 
of Jesus. a 
He rejected the orthodox view of atonement, that men are 
saved by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them; or by vicar- 
ious sacrifice before God. "Men are saved, and can be saved, only 


so far as they become themselves righteous in the sense and spirit 


— 


1 
May, Jesus the Best Teacher of His Religion. 


“May , What Do Unitarians Believe? “Ibid. 
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of Christ's right eousness."+ May held that the vicarious atone- 
ment is the greatest of all "anti-Christs.” It is unmanly to wish 
to have another assume your sins! "Our Saviour Jesus Christ gave 
himself for us, not as a substitute for our obedience, but to 
encourage, incite, impel us to an obedience like his own. .. .- 
This is true salvation. . . ne 

May's doctrine of Redemption is treated fully in his 
sermon, “Redemption by Jesus Chr ist. *° There is a spirit innate in 
all men which responds to the spirit of Jesus. "As the brilliant 
flower is folded up in the little dark seed. . . . so do the 
germs of the highest moral excellences lie inwrapped in the soul 
of man." How good a& man may be, and ought to be, has been revealed 
in the life of Jesus. We cam become good only so far as we exert 


our own power of choice between good and evil. The perfect life 


of Jesus incites us to holy living, no more. "Not by embracing 


any theories respecting the nature of Jesus shall we be redeemed 
from sin; but by attaining a vivid apprehension of his moral 
excellence. . . ." 

May's doctrine of love was of great importance in his 
religion. "If the life, the preaching, the death of Christ has 
taught us anything, it is, that no case however righteous, that 
no life however valuable, may wisely, safely, effectually be main- 
tained or defended by violence, by bloodshed, by doing any harm to 


1ipia. 


2 

Se de May, Ihe Great Purpose of the Life and Death of Our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, a discourse delivered in Leeds, Sept. 4, 
1859, (London; E. T. Whitfield, 1859) 


Samerican Unitarian Association pamphlet, lst series, 
#234, (Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 1847). . 
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the erring, injurious party. It is love only that can conquer 
hate. . .. No infidelity is so disastrous as that, which has led 
men to doubt the power of love, the crowing attribute of Goa." 
We are to take Jesus' conmand to "love our enemies” literatiy. 
"Por love is irresistible; it is omnipotent." 


The Cross, May conceived as a symbol of righteousness 


\ 


which we should seek to attain, a righteousness asking secrif ice. 
On the subject of Prayer, May seia:* 


True prayer is the breathing of the soul. Without it there 
is no spiritual life. It is the constent aspiration of the 
"inner man" to be continually renewed in knowledge and holi- 
ness, "After the image of Him that created him. . ." Nothing 
is prayer but the sincere desire of the heart, "uttered or 
unexpressed.” 


Concerning miracles, May wrote: ° 


Por my own part, I am a supernaturalist, or what others 
would so call. I believe that Jesus worked miracles. I believe 
that he raised dead men to life, and that he himself arose 
from the tomb in which his lifeless body had been buried. But 
I do not believe that his miracles are the most important 
things that he did, nor does he seem to me so to have regarded 
them. I believe that he was, or will be, more than any other 
man, the Saviour of the World, because he inehlcated the 
principles of true righteousness, the righteousness of God, 
more clearly and forcibly than any other teacher had done; 
and because he illustrated those principles and manifested 
their power in his own life and death. 


Holy Communion was a very simple thing, to him. ®© He looked 
upon it as a means of spiritual improvement. Consistently, he 


invited "every person present, who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 


———— 


laddress delivered before the American Peace society. 


&S.J.May, "On the Treatment of Enemies,” in The Liberal 
Preacher, sermon vi, (no date). 


oMay, What Do Unitarians Believe? “Ibid. 


Svumford, Ope Cit., De 284. 


GIbid., p. 91, 93. 
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and who feels his indebtedness to him for all he has done and suf- 


fered for the redemption of mankind ... . to commemorate his 
death and the divine virtue end grace which he manifested in that 
hour of his utmost trial, by partaking of the Lord's Supper.” 

On many matters which go to make up a theology, May did 
not find it worth while, or necessary, to express himself. One 
could not as readily write a book on the theology of Semuel Jd. 
May, as he could on that of Jonathan Edwards, or Jonathan Mayhew. 
Por May's theological system was always very simple. While one's 
theological system is supposedly the basis of his moral and 
intellectual system, there is no doubt but that for May, the sys- 
tem was secondary. A great moral insight, developed in early man- 
hood, was the axis of May's life; his theology was merely an 
extra bit of trimming. 

May was essentially a morelist and a philanthropist, not ( 
a theologian; and his parishoners knew this. One of them testi- 
fiea:+ 


if his sermons ever seemed dry and uninteresting, it was 
when he handled, which he somtimes did (though quite rarely), 
doctrines belonging more purely to the domain of mere specu- 
lative theology. I think he never felt at home there, amd he 
grew more to disuse such mibjects in the pulpit. Rarely what 
would be called eloquent, he rose not unfrequently to heights 
of true inspiration and commanding power. This was almost 
uniformly when treating of themes of great practical duty... 


CHAPTER Ix 
MAY'S SIGNIPICANCE POR LIBERAL RELIGION 


When on Sunday morning, the announcement of Samuel J. 
May's death was made from most of the pulpits of Syracuse, audible 
sighs were heard in many of the Orthodox congregations. For May's 
frankness had won the respect of many who disagreed with his 


views. The local synagogue passed a resolution of sympathy. The 
community knew it had lost one of its great citizens.+ 


The tributes paid to him by his church, and by his friends, 


~ 


were impressive. At the funeral service, William Lloyd Garrison {| 
spoke with great eloquence. "I have lost a most affectionate and 


unswerving friend, an early and untiring co-worker in the broad 


A 


field of freedom and humanity, a brother beloved incomparably be- 
yond all blood relationship. . ."© Nor was this exaggeration on 
Garrison's part. Concerning May's character, he said: 


» e e« « What could surpass his habitual gentleness and 
tenderness of spirit, the modesty of his nature, his self- 
abnegation, his moral intrepidity, in time of fiery trial, 
his inflexible adherence to fundamental principles, his 
ready espousal of every righteous cause, in conflict with a 
corrupt overmastering public sentiment. .. .? 

e « e« « it was not in his nature to consult expediency 
where duty was plainly revealed; nor to measure the amount of 
proscription he was willing to bear for righteousness sake. 
If it must be so, he was ready to be branded as a fanatic or 
an incendiary, as he had been a heretic. ... To the mild- 
ness of a John, he united the firmness and moral courage of 
a Paul, when called to meet the solemn issues of the times. 
Avoiding all violations of good taste, and wisely circumspect 
in his utterances, he nevertheless could speak in such tones 
of rebuke and warning as to make the ears of hardened trans- 


1 vuinf or 4, Ope Cite, Pe 292. 


“Samuel Joseph 


May, In Memoriam, (Syracuse: Journal Office, | 
1871), p. 468. 25 Honor} ei , | 
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_ praise of a man to whom all the superlatives mentioned in his 


81 
gressors tingle, and at the same time was quick to perceive 


where simple entreaty might be effectually smbstituted for 
harsh impeachment. ..- « : 

And on this subject, no one could speak with greater au- 
thority than Garrison. For was not he the man whom the "genteel" 
Unitarians,’ even Dr. Channing, had condemned as outrageous, ex- 
cessive in asperity, too harsh in his criticisms? Yet Garrison 
saw and appreciated the opposite qualities in May. 

In the brief service at the cemetery, President Andrew 
De. White of Cornell truly seia:* "Here lies before us all that was 
mortal of the best man, the most truly Christian man I have ever 
known; the purest, the sweetest; the fullest of faith, hope, and 
charity; the most like the Master." 


It is indeed difficult, to add anything today, to the 


memorial tributes actually apply. For May's was a life as unblenm- 
ished as any whose records have come before my eyes. One would 
think that a man who had been such an active fighter for unpopu- 
lar reforms, would raise up at least one enemy, eager to expose 


his sins to the public. But nothing like that has happened. Per- 


haps it is for the reason cited by a contemporary historien:” 


Such was his sweetness of temper, his candor, and his 
uniform courtesy of demeanor on all occasions that even his 
Opponents were unconsciously influenced by his sentiments, 
and spirit, and soon became co-workers with him for the 
common good of humanity. .. . 


Even the great Theodore Parker could not approach such 
Christ-like attributes.° 


——i —~"” _ 


lipid., p. 68. 


“W.Clayton, History of Onondaga County, (N.Y.: 1878) P.189. 


SProf. W. F. Galpin of Syracuse University, who has been 
studying the life of May for several years, stated in private con- 
versation with the writer, in February, 1937, that he had not yet 


found any adverse criticism of May's character. o~ 
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A glance at May's personal characteristics corroborates 
the high estimate of his character given him by contemporaries. 
He was not an ascetic; but he was always simple in his tastes. 
His wife used to say that it was of no use to cook fancy dishes 
for him; he could not tell what he had eaten. Although generous 
and charitable almost to prodigality, he had a great aversion to 
waste. Perhaps this made him a little unjust in his aversion to 
riches and the luxury attendant on them. May could not look upon 
the palaces of the weal thy without remembering also the squalor 
of the poor. Ostentation in dress or architecture always offended 
him. Similarly, although extremly fond of music, he thoroughly 
disliked such as was of a florid or operatic character. It seems 
that he valued things for the moral use they subserved. Pure 
beauty he probably did not adeqiately appreciate. Consequently 
his taste in poetry was guided almost wholly by his moral senti- 
ments rather than by esthetic sensibility. Browning and Tennyson 
he disliked; but he enjoyed Wor dsworth and Whittier. Fiction May 
enjoyed almost not at all. His wife told him he read a novel as 
if it were a treatise of theology. His habit of thought was sober, 
although cheerful. Mirth and humor he loved, but he was highly 
sensitive to levity or irreverence. And with unconscious perspic- 


uity, May feared the use of wit, unsocial humor that it is. 


All 
these personal traits point to a character of intense moral 


enthusiasm. 
Hig son relates that May had no inclinations or tastes 
Which were alien from goodness and truth and love; no pecliar- 


ities of temper, taste, or disposition; no personal wants. May 


was never depressed or irritable--he was always the same: cheer- 


Z nm —— 2 
sonny - —ae 


| lyumford, Op. cit., chap. xix. | 
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ful, responsive, ready, transparent, spontaneous, serene, natural 
in all things, wholly unconscious of self, wholly at one with his 


brother men. The things of life never became a temptation to him. 


Many times his purse was very close to being empty. A very ser- 
ious man, incapable of levity or idleness, full of the sense of 
responsibility, yet he was not stern, because he was so trustful 
of the good in others. His finest traits appeared as perfectly 
natural. His moral ideals were very high, yet there was nothing 
of the fanatic in him. He could not be called a dreamer or a 
visionary, for his ideal was always close to the real. Taking an | 
advanced ground on moral questions, yet he did not impress one as 
an extremist, for there was no feverishness in his moral life. Nor. 
did he harry others, and make the way af goodness seem hard for 
them, by rules, and theories, and suggestions. May was patient 
with the world.? pil 

In truth, May tried to live, himself, the exenplery life 
of love which he preached as the essence of Christ's mission. 

Two examples will suffice. 

A politician who frequently denounced May in bitterest 
terms, finally gave up in despair of effecting a quarrel with him. 
He said: "I have got to give up trying to hate that man. You know 
I have a sick child, but I went to a meeting house to abuse the 
Abolitionists. Soon after I heard Mr. May's voice calling my name 
in the street. Turning round, I found his face full of neighbor- 

_ ily tenderness; and all he said was, ‘I do hope your little boy 
is better.'" | 


May once had a parishoner who was so offended with him 


—} 


Joseph May, Samuel Joseph May, a Memorial Study by His 
Son, for the Centenary Celebration in Syracuse, (Boston: 1898). 
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on account of his preaching in behalf of reforms, that he would 
not listen to May, but would be sure to attend church if he knew 
that another minister would officiate. As soon as May learned this, 
he never failed to send this man word when he was about to ex- 
1 
change pulpits: 

May was a man of 33, and Garrison was a youth of 25, when 
May was converted to the latter's cause. This is unusual, for a 
man to be so impressed by a youth. But it illustrates the life- 
long attitude of fair-mindedness, willingness to learn from any 
source, and absence of prejudice, that marked May's career. 

All of May's antislavery agitation was carried on in a 
spirit of lowe. All harshness and bitterness was absent. A Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. John H. Heywood, tells of hearing May at 
an antislavery lecture in Worcester.” May's analysis of slavery 
was keen, and his denunciation of it scathing, withering. Some of 
his statements seemed too unqualified and severe, but all present 
listened intently, so earnest’and rapt was he, reported Rev. Hey- 
wood. Then a Southerner arose and asked permission to express his 
dissent. Graciously, May assented. When the Southerner had fin- 
ished, May replied. "And," continued Rev. Heywood: 

it was his manner and his looks, as well as his words, 

while making the rejoinder, that moved my heart to its depths 
and filled me with admiration, almost with awe. So strong and 
frank was he, yet so mild and calm, so unfaltering and so lov- 
ing in spirit, so complete his self-control, and so evident 

his heart-flelt desire to do justice to all, that I could not 

but feel that we were in the presence of one whose allegiance 
to truth was entire, and who would always, prophet-like, speak 
what he thought God bade him speak. ... I have always been 

grateful for the influence then exerted and for the illustra- 
tion which the consecrated man then gave of that highest, most 


Christ-like attainment and grace,--the power of speaking the 
truth in love. 


—EE— 
— 


1 
Mumford, op. cit., p. 232. 
“Ibid., p. 159. 
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People were constantly being surprised at finding him so 
gentle an agitator. In 1852, May preached for T. J. Mumford, in 
Detroit. "All who heard you seem to have been highly pleased,” 
wrote Mumford, later. "Some were surprised to see so quiet a | 
fanatic, so cool an incendiary. Mrs. S-- has become an admirer of 
yours. I do not suppose she ever encountered a genuine ultra-re- 
former before, and you have relieved her mind of some painful 
dread of the class. .. ."* — 
Some people have wondered why it was that May's name, y, 
conspicuous in the beginning of so many reform movements, usually 
dropped out of the later records. A clue to this practice appears 
in a speech made by May before a Woman's Rights Convention in Syr- 
acuse, in 1852. He told them that he was willing to wrk for the 
Woman's Rights cause until it became popular; then he would go on 
to something else.° May helped launch causes that were unpopular; 
then when their success seemed assured, he would transfer his ate- 
tention to other causes which had been less fortunate in winning — 
sympathetic recognition. 4 


—_~” ———oO 


1 


a 


Life and Letters of T. J- Mumford, (Boston: 1879), p. 61. | 
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© Joseph May has stated one of the elements of his father's 
character ina form that is of profound significance to ministers 
of today: } 
". « « e it was certainly his freedom from asperity, while 
urging truth unsparingly, that recommended his moral message. It 
happened to many faithful preachers of that day to decimate their 
congregations by their advocacy of unpopular reforms. I think it 
was often because they spoke the truth not in love, or not with 
judgment and the sense af proportion. My recollection is quite 
clear that only one member of this congregation /S.J.May's, at 
Syracuse/ was driven out of it by his pastor's reform preaching; 
and he very soon returned, having been all along one of the warm- 
est "1 saa friends of the minister." (Joseph May, op. cit., 
pe 16 


“svracuse Daily Standard, Sept. 13, 1852. 
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Samuel J. May is not a great hero of his denomination. 
True, Syracuse Unitarians meet in the "May Memorial Church.” But 
in selecting representative Unitarian ideas, or in sketching Un- 
itarian history in America, May's name is generally omitted. As 
an originator of new theological doctrines, admittedly May does 
not rank very high. As an inspiration to exemplary religious 
conduct, however, he ranks high in the Unitarian tradition. And 
do we Unitarians not regard the lesson of conduct as significant 
as the printed idea? Why is it, then, that the great moral epic 
of May's life has been neglected? Why is it that we do not con- 
nect ourselves with the Samuel J. May social action tradition, 
as we do with the Channing am Parker theologic tradition? ns 

Can it be that the challenge of ideas is actually harm- ) 
less and non-irritating, while the more graphic picture of a 
moral life lived, is really disturbing? Is heresy of action less 


palatable than heresy of ideas? as 


“-. ~ 


Unitarians of today are probably just as reticent to es- 
pouse great moral causes as they were in May's day. And for just 
that reason, his experiences are of especial value to us at this 
time. His sermons should be carefully read by all liberal theolog- 
ical students. Perhaps our day will require a different theology; 
but the same tactical problems which he faced, modern Unitarians 


of moral conscience must also face, with regard to a different 


moral evil. 


" 


In achieving social justice, is there a law above the 
state? S. J. May faced this question with regard to the Fugitive 


Slave Law. Is political action of prime importance? May had reas- 


ons for being a political skeptic. Those who would palliate social 


evils of today should read May's picture of what happens when one 
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allows evil to collect for so long that it finally bursts the dam. 
Those who hesitate to effect remedies now, should read what May 
said will happen when conditions force change. How much we can 
learn from May's attitude on expediency and compromise: 

The Unitarian Church has a long line of theoreticians 
whose theologic views it honors. May could well serve as the 
father of the liberal religious philosophy of social change. 

The ability to speek the truth in love--that is the sec- 
ret of religious social reform today, as it was in the Ninetemth 
Century. Samuel J. May is its finest exemplar. 
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